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Original Papers. 
GRAY’S ODE ON A DISTANT PRUSPECT OF 
ETON COLLEGE. 
A careruL reader of Gray’s poems is im- 
pressed by their melody and elegant compact- 


ness of expression. The regret that is felt on 
account of this poet’s having written so little, 
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| and privileges cannot be taken away by acts | radiant, celestial 
of parliament, or by popular revolutions. It | declining path, and creates a delightful com- 
is right that power and learning should stand | posure of the heart, altogether unlike “ com- 
In proximity, conscious of the duty which each | fortless despair ;” deserved honors crown a 
owes to the other. Power never appears | useful life, and attract veneration and love, for 
more amiably, than when protecting the | not always is transcendent merit, though re- 
Cloisters of mental cultivation, fostering ge- tiring from high stations in the world, made 
nervously intellectual growth, and paying due|the sport of “bitter scorn and grinning in- 
homage to the capacities and demands of the famy.” Manhood has magnanimous virtues, 
human soul ; and it is one of the first duties|as well as degrading vices; victories nobler 
of learning, not, indeed, to cringe unworthily than war’s grandest triumphs, as well as tem- 
to despotic domination, but to uphold the arm| pestuous temptations; worthy as well as 
of lawful authority, and to strive, in a spirit of ignoble ambition. What sight is more beau- 
noble emulation, to make her persuasions | tiful, and it may be seen, of friendship, whose 
more potent than batteries, and a right reason | corner-stone was laid by the hand of youth, 
—a surer defence than a ship of the line. ,growing upward in majestic simplicity, as 

The Bard presents a vivid picture of the|every year adds materials to the enduring 
lays and sports of school, and addresses the | fabric, until at last the sunset of age gilds the 
river, whose “silver-winding way” adds aj structure with a grace like that of Paradise ? 
feature of singular impressiveness to the varied | Yes, it is true, that age may meet the smile of 
view, as though it were conscious of the pre-| faithful regard, as well as the “altered eye of 
sence on its banks of a playful company.|hard unkindness.” “Amid severest woe” a 


hope sometimes cheers the 


But as the delight which one feels in revisiting 
scenes of past happiness soon gives way to 
sad reflection, when one compares the uncon- 


maturity, so Gray, having struck from his 


is softened by regarding the perfection of | melodious harp a salutation of joy, “changes 


what he has composed; and no one would 
willingly exchange his exquisite pieces, few as 
they are, for ambitious Epics or Dramas, des- 
titute of vigor and terseness. That Gray was 
accustomed to close thought and to severe 
studies, appears from his careful selection of 
words; for a man who thinks at random, and 
has but little power of concentration, will 
seldom be accurate in his speech. An un- 
usual, though exact use of one of the most 
common words will often betray the thinker, 
or the man of cultivated fancy. The painter 
makes no new colors, but on the way in which 
he disposes and combines those already known, 
depends his being or not truly an artist. 
The concise and simple force which one may 
see in the productions of one of our poets, 
the author of “ Excelsior,’ reminds one of 
Gray. The writings of the latter show more 
of the classical, and those of the former, more 
of the romantic element; yet both exhibit 
the ease whieh toil only produces, and that 
elaborate gracefulness oft style which is called, 
because it seems, caitudiad 

The opening lines of the “Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,” breathe cheerful 
music into the ear, while the eye also seems 
to see, through the graphic words, a scene 
exuberant with natural beauty and associations 
of interest. What power have those majestic 
towers of Windsor to send the fancy back 

rough the wonderful changes, now stormy 
and now ealm, of English history, and to sum- 
mon to the meditative view the ancient marks 
of princely grandeur! And the classical pile 
of Eton awakens images of studious retire- 
ment, intellectual labor, and of preparation for 

© conflict of opinions, or for the serener dut 
of dispensing the fruits of wisdom and skill. 
On one side one sees the figure of human 


Power depending on strong bulwarks of | with the tear of 


material defence; on the other appears the 


representation of human knowledge, mightier 


than royalty itself, and whose prerogatives 
VOL. IV. NO. 20. 


his notes to tragic,” and with almost weird 


sciousness of youth with the experiences of 


hopeful, quiet, uncomplaining temper, alive to 
the keenness of sorrow, yet wearing the look 
of heavenly patience, is sometimes seen, as 
well as “moody madness laughing wild.” 
And, finally, age, though “slow consuming,” 
often reaps the earnest of immortal life, and 
ripens for the skies. 


energy sings a prophetic and woeful song. 


It was, perhaps, the poet’s secret thought, 
And yet it may be questioned whether this 


that it is safer to believe the pleasant hopes of 
ode throws not too bright a radiance over the | youth to be groundless, than too readily to 
years of youth, and sets age in too deep|rely on their fulfilment. He would correct 
shadows. As Gray describes the scenes of the general fancy, that good must come, 
Eton, one would suppose that pain never | though evil may, by representing the last as 
invades the province of boyhood, that its|alone evitable. It is not surprising that, 
spirits ever bask in genial sunshine, that its | when he looked upon the scene of many happy 
paths are those of pleasure only, and that its experiences, his thoughts should have as- 
tears are always “ forgot as soon asshed.” It| sumed a sombre hue, and have been mirrored 
is not altogether so. Youth is sometimes| in this pensive ode. He had himself endured 
encompassed with clouds, finds the roses of its | pains and woes, and, though he may have felt 
way faded, and though its tears may not con- | that some might call too dark the coloring of 
stantly flow for some touching bereavement, his picture, yet he may have justly considered 
yet the sorrow may endure, and interweave a that as it seemed true to him, so it might to 
thread of anguish with the fibres of the heart | others also; for it is safer that whatever the 
that beats, like them, with every pulsation of poet’s fancy works upon should be represented 
life. One may observe even a».ong the young | according to his interior reflection, than by 
at school, those whose feelings and thoughts | what he may suppose to be the general feeling. 
have attained an unusual development, through For the poet must be assured, that as he is a 
the deep, searching, pervading influence of man, and expresses his true thou ht, the 
grief. Doubtless, the green, sequestered emotion of some one, in the range 0 human 
lawns of Eton have felt the heavy step of | sympathy, will coincide with his; and so, if 
| youth, that denoted the heavier heart. And, one may, in this connexion, use so august a 
besides, the passions that molest mankind are | phrase, may “ wisdom be justified of her chil- 
as plainly shown in a seat of learning, as in/dren.” Yet it Is not meant to assert that 
the engrossing commerce of the world. The Gray has presented an untrue account of hu- 
“ vultures of the mind” leave no spot of earth, | man life, but that he has not portrayed the 
where human beings reside, untouched by whole truth respectipg it. To repeat an idea 
their revolting presence. ‘The graces that that goes before, he has made all sunshine, 
impress a character with loveliness, or the re-| where some shade should have been thrown, 
| pulsive attributes of a sordid spirit, are some- and has rendered altogether gloomy what 
‘times expressed in the features, and observed | should, at least partially, have been relieved 
\in the conduct of those, whose cheeks are yet by light. . na 
red with youth. That Gray’s mind was more familiar with 
Nor are advancing years marked always | serious than with cheerful trains of thought, 
with unpleasing qualities. The eye that is| is evident not from this ode alone, but from 
growing gradually dim, may yet beam with | his other poems, which are mostly of a sober 
the soft light of joy, as well as become heavy | character. He seemed to prefer musing on 
Mfiction. Age often displays | sad subjects, and even over those that were 
ntle and holy affections, dee as the foun-|not so, he threw sad associations. In an 
Sane of the soul, that diffuse benignant sun- | “Ode on Spring,” one would expect to find, 
shine throughout the circle of their influence ; if anywhere, the marks of a glad spirit, in- 
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spired with the genial, reviving influences of 
the season, and overflowing like a bird with 
song. Yet Gray muses on the spring in a 
manner more suitable to the autumn. One 
would suppose that the sight of the bee, 
laboring in the early year, would excite plea- 
sant feelings only, yet Gray draws from it 
reflections on the transitory career of man. 
It would not have become one who could dis- 
course pensively of spring, to look upon merry, 
unconscious youth, without forebodings of 
sorrow. 

Harvard, indeed, aims to accomplish more 
than coaearee for the University; yet, to 
one about to leave her quiet scenes, the ode 
of Gray affords food for profitable reflection. 
How many hopes have here arisen like stars 
in the firmament of retired life, some in happ 
fruition, perhaps, about to shine on with mild, 
increasing lustre, and sink gently from view, 
only to lose their radiance in the light of im- 
mortality ; another to fade early away, and 
make the soul dark with the shadows of dis- 
appointment. Some heart oppressed here 
with the daily consciousness of grief, shall be 
yen in the world, and bear cheerfully its 
allotment of duty ; another, gay and light- 
some here, shall be burdened in the world 
with continual sorrow, and, perhaps, be 
crushed beneath the rac Rg 2 heaviness 
of trial. In some interval among the busy 
hours of care, how often will the soul be 
irradiated by a flash from the lamp of memory! 
May no one, who has spent his appointed time 
of preparation here—and yet the probable 
vanity of the wish almost prevents its bein 
penned—whose life shall be prolonged beyon 
the meridian of man’s usual pilgrimage, and 
whose steps shall be directed hither, have 
cause to exclaim in the bitterness of a heart, 
brooding over unaccomplished aims, “the half 
was not told me;” and when he shall look 
upon the faces of those who may then walk 
beneath the shade of our majestic elms, may 
he not be forced to assent with keen emotion 
to what Gray says, 





———"* Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 





DR. JOHN MASON. 

The Complete Works of John Mason, D.D. 
In four volumes. Edited by his Son, Ebe- 
nezer Mason. New York: Baker & 
Scribner. 

SECOND PAPER. 


Tue politician may talk as he pleases, about 
the entire divorce of Chureh and State in 
this enlightened age and land ; he may repeat 
on every hustings the stale and self-contra- 
dicting fallacy, that religion has nothing to 
do with politics; the literature of the press 
may reiterate the same unmeaning yet most 
mischievous gabble ; the true clergyman, how- 
ever, the true ambassador of Christ, can 
know nothing of these distinctions. He may 
— ittle importance to any direct 

itical patronage, or to any protectin - 
itical alliance. ps be he or mete pn Ba 
these with far more earnestness and sincerity 
than any theoretical maintainer of the merely 
secular or economical character of govern- 
ment. But still, with him, the Church must 
be ever supreme. It must be the highest 
power in every state, composed, as to the 
majority of its citizens, of avowedly and 
nominally Christian men. Otherwise the 
State is infidel, and then the Church is to bear 
towards it a militant attitude—in other words, 
to regard it as occupying heathen or anti- 
Christian und. n this account, the 
Church. its maintainers must ever claim 





the right, or rather exercise the duty, of 
telling men they must vote as well as pray 
on Christian principles,—that if chosen to 
legislate, they must hold sacred whatever 
fundamental decisions the Bible has made in 
respect to political and moral obligation — 
that if appointed to judicial stations, they 
must regard thamealves as wielding a moral 
as well as a merely economical power,—that 
the lawful magistrate is God’s minister bearing 
the sword of a divine justice,—and that for 
Christians to give their suffrages to the infi- 
del and the scoffer, is treason to a higher 
allegiance than any they may owe the body 
politic—even their allegiance to the body of 
Christ. 

So thought Mason, and so did he preach 
and write in that well known tract which is 
placed last in the present volumes. It is 
entitled “ A Voice of Warning addressed to 
Christians on the ae | Election (1801) of 
a President of the United States.” That Presi- 
dent was Thomas Jefferson; and we need 
not say that this Voice of Warning called 
forth against its author, the strongest enmity 
of the political friends of that distinguished 
statesman. Still, whatever may be our views 
of past political events, we cannot, in this 
case, deny to Dr. Mason the merit of heroic 
fidelity to what he regarded as his high com- 
mission. It was no inferior matter which 
called out the Christian ambassador to an 
assertion of his master’s right to be regarded 
as Supreme Monarch even in a democracy, 
and to be acknowledged “king of nations” 
as well as “king of saints.” It was no sub- 
ordinate question of Sunday mails, or Presi- 
dential travelling on the Sabbath, or Congres- 
sional profanity, rebuked mainly for its al- 
leged pernicious example to the lower classes. 
It was a matter affecting the very head and 
soul of our national existence. ‘te touched 
the very core of the question, whether, in the 
nature of things, and independent of any 
printed regulations therefor, there is a vital 
and indissoluble connexion between morals, 
polities, and religion. It was, in other words, 
an open and heroic challenge to the grave 
issue whether a professedly Christian and 
believing nation could consistently elect as 
its highest earthly magistrate, as the repre- 
sentative of its executive sovereignty, stand- 
ing next to the sovereign of the universe and 
the Invisible source of all magisterial power, 
one who was known to be, not only an infi- 
del and a materialist, but also a scoffer at 
things held most sacred among Christians. 

There was at that time some little difficulty 
in the determination of the fact. The author 
of the Warning Voice had to make it out b 
inference from declarations, which, though 
plain enough in themselves, were capable of 
being taken in a better sense, when viewed 
through the medium of ardent partisanship. 
The “one god or twenty gods,” had certain- 
ly a bad infidel if not atheistical aspect, al- 
though it might be explained as a stron 
declaration against religious intolerance. A 
doubt, however, has been removed by the 
subsequent publication of Mr. Jefferson's let- 
ters; and if Dr. Mason made so strong a 
case out of the few passages to be found in 
the Notes on Virginia and elsewhere, how 
much would the force of his indignant elo- 
quence have been enhanced, had he known in 
how many ways this American Voltaire was 
even then communicating the infidel virus 
through his wide correspondence—especially 
as maintained with youpg men over whom 
he could hope to exert an influence by the 
imposing authority of his station, his years, 
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and his reputation for learning ‘and philoso. 








mw 
e cannot dwell on that portion of these 
volumes that is composed of Dr. Mason’s pub. 
lished sermons, No critic who gives them a 
careful reading need be afraid to rank some of 
them with the list of Hall or Chalmers. He 
lacked something of the smooth flow of con. 
nected reasoning which distinguished the {or. 
mer of these, and something of the assumed 
though not always sustained, elevation of the 
latter; but in other and more important respects 
we would not at all hesitate in assigning the 
superiority to the American preacher, 
Cireumstances placed him in a narrower 
field, and thus consigned him to a more limited 
sphere. And yet, if he had not the Ciceronian 
exuberance of Chalmers, he certainly mani- 
fested more of that Demosthenian seivorns which 
has ever placed the name of the Grecian higher 
than that of the Roman orator, notwithstanding 
the wider field of politics and philosophy in 
which the latter was distinguished. In this 
respect we may safely say of Mason that he 
was never surpassed, if indeed equalled, by 
either the English or Scottish preacher. |p 
the delineation, too, of Christian excellence and 
true Christian greatness, we may doubt if he 
has had many superiors. His funeral sermons 
are among his best productions. We may cite 
here his orations on the deaths of Washington 
and Hamilton. But whoever would see the 
greatness of the man, and of the Christian, and 
of the Christian pastor, as combined with that 
of the writer and the orator, must read the ser- 
mon he preached on the death of Isabella 
Graham. In the decease of this beloved 
parishioner, there was nothing to call out any 
factitious grandeur of sentiment. It was an 
unostentatious and spontaneous tribute to well 
known and well appreciated Christian worth. 
In other cases, the elevation of argument and 
conception might seem to have been some- 
thing, as it were, sought for to correspond 
to an assumed external dignity in the one 
whose death had called forth the discourse. 
We see this in Hall’s sermon on the death of 
the Princess Charlotte. But in an eulogium 
on Isabella Graham, no stimulus of this kind 
was needed to call out the very highest order 
of thonght and sentiment. The greatness of 
the discourse sprang directly from the rich soil 
of Christian feeling in which it had its birth, 
and we have as the result of this spontaneous 
tribute of pastoral affection, one of the noblest 
serinons in the English language—rich in elo- 
quence, elevated in diction, overflowing with 
emotion—and all these harmoniously blended 
together in a profound theological argument 
which has seldom been — even when 
the argument alone was that on which the 
preacher sought to display his greatest power. 
We cannot conclude without alluding to one 
other production of Dr. Mason, to be found in 
the fourth of the present volumes: it '§ 
entitled “ A Contrast: Death Beds of David 
Hume, Esquire, and Samuel Finlay, D.D. 
It has been repeatedly published as « tract, and 
in this fo-m we once read it with the deepest 
impression of its merit, before we knew who 
was its author. We wee of — var 
ada for doi t good in the particular 
ssguentan for which it is designed. It takes 
up the very argument to which the infidel 
must listen, although he may cavil at every- 
thing else; and presents it in that aspect 
which must demand seriousness, in order that 
his own boasted phi may not convict 
him of being a trifler and a fool. Nothing, 
however, can be further from the style of this 
tract than any of that sort of cant which 's 
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ee 
sometimes charged on similar productions. 


There is no whine, no affectation of horror, no 
appeal to those mere animal terrors which the 
infidel may sometimes have nerve enough to 
brave, whilst in certain physical states they: 
may unman the timid and conscience-troubled 
disciple. With the utmost fairness, too, the 
very.one is selected whom, of all others, infi- 
dels themselves would have chosen as their 
worthiest representative in moral aud philoso- 
phic dignity. To repel any imputation of 
bigot and exaggeration, the account is taken 
directly from Hume’s most intimate and par- 
tial friend, Adam Smith. 

The following brief extract is a good speci- 
men of Mason’s energetic style : 

« Let us extend our comparison to a particular, 
which, more than anything else, touches the pride 
of philosophy ; we mean the dignity displayed by 
the infidel and the Christian respectively. 

«Ask Dr. Smith. He will tell you that at the 
very time when he knew his dissolution was near, 
Mr. Hume continued to ‘ divert himself, as usual, 
with correcting his own works ; with reading books 
of amusement ; with the conversation of his friends ; 
and scnetimes, in the evening, with a party at his 
favorite game of whist.’ Behold the dying occu- 
pation of a captain of infidelity! Of one who is 
eulogised as ‘ approaching as nearly to the idea of 
a perfectly wise and virtuous man, as perhaps the 
nature of human frailty will admit.’ Of such a 
one it is said, that his most serious employment is 
— diverting himself. Just about to yield up his 
last breath, and ‘ diverting himself!’ rom what? 
Let them answer who know that there are apt to 
be troublesome visitors to the imagination and the 
conseience of one who has prostituted his powers 
to the purpose of spreading rebellion against the 
God who made him! ‘ Diverting himself! With 


eee — —— 


in the dreary and dismal anticipation of being blot- | lations existing between the executive and 


ted out of existence? It is a farce ; it is a mocke islati 
i ; ty legislative d 
of every human feeling ; and every throbbing of the | : inane eee 


Pn oe Es author, and in relation to these we find no new 
heart convicts it of a lie. facts given, for new researches have not been 
made ; neither are any new veins presented 
‘nor old ones decked in novel garb:—the 
Civil and Political History of New Jersey. only subject which strikes us as having occu- 

By Isaac S. Mulford, M.D. Camden. pied the particular attention of the Author, is 

1848. 8vo. pp. 500. the intrusion of the Dutch—for Dr. M. endea- 


a i ag A vors in an extended argument to prove that 
HE historian of a State voluntarily assumes they had no cause to complain of the capture 


a position in the community, the importance of of New Amsterdam and its dependencies by 
nner Le ~, ets duly estimated; and | Nichols. 
should his endeavor be to leave the toilsome | : —to us P 
track of the annalist, biographer, or local | ty — r re ‘the rac nay y . hoch 
" g to the labors of some humble 
chronicler, and discuss upona broad and philo- | biographer—that “ readers who take an in- 
sophical basis the elements which have enter- terest in the progress of civilization, and of the 
ed into the composition of the body politic, his | useful arts, ‘ will wish the historian 
responsibility is proportionably increased. How | had sometimes spared a few pages from politi- 
untiring should he be in his researches,—how | cal intrigues for the purpose | of letting us 
laborious in amassing and analysing his mate- know how the parlors and bedchambers of our 
rials,—how assiduous in establishing the | ancestors looked,” for, as he remarks in ano- 
truth,—for just so far as he leaves unnoticed | ther page of his admirable history, “ such a 
simple facts and details, he prevents the exer- | change in the state of a nation (wrought by the 
cise of a discriminating judgment in his read- | lapse of time in the manners and customs of 
ers, and dictates views and opinions of which | the people) seems to be at least as well en- 


an assurance of fidelity on his part can alone | titled to the notice of a historian, as an 


warrant the adoption. ‘change of the dynasty or of the ministry.” 


_ How much dependence may be placed where | Acting in accordance with these sentiments, 
limitations both as to time and spice in per-|he has given us in the third chapter of his first 
fecting his labors have operated to embarrass | volume, a most graphic account of the condi- 
the author, in addition tothe multiform difficul- | tion of the country at the time to which his 
ties which materially encompass him, is a ques- | work relates. We regret that Dr. Mulford 
tion we will not presume to solve, but certainly | did not entertain the same view. 
the enduring value of such a production may| His work may in brief terms be characteriz- 
well be doubted. For to write history by mea- | ed as a summary of the most prominent events 
sure is not the way, we imagine, to enlighten | connected with the administration of the go- 
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what? With correcting his own works for a new 

edition! a considerable portion of which ‘ works’ is | 
designed to prove that justice, mercy, faith, and all 

the circle of both the duties and the charities, are | 
obligatory beeause they are useful, and, by conse- | 
quence, that their opposites shall be obligatory | 
when they shall appear to be more useful—that the 
religion of the Lord Jesus, which has brought life | 
and immortality to light, is an imposture,—that | 
adultery is a bagatelle, and suicide a virtue! With | 
what? With reading books of amusement. ‘The | 
adventures of Don Quixotte, the tales of the Genii, | 
a novel, a tragedy, a farce, a collection of sonnets, 
anything but those sober and searching treatises | 
which are fit for one who ‘ considers his latter end.’ | 
With what? With what? With the ‘ conversa- 
tion of his friends’ such as Dr. Black, another | 
famous infidel, who, as they had nothing inviting 

to diseuss about futurity, and Mr. Hume could not | 
bear the fatigue of abstruse speculation, must have | 
entertained him with all the jejune small talk which | 
makes great wits look so very contemptible when 

they have nothing to say. With what! With an 
evening party at his favorite game of whist! A 
card-table! and all that nauseous gabble for which | 
the card-table is renowned! ‘T'he question is to be | 





‘© @ gaming-board, to be ‘ diverted’ with the chan- | 
ces of the cards, and the edifying conversation to | 
which they give rise! Such is the dignity of this | 
almost ‘perfectly wise and virtuous man” Such 


© cannot but suspect sume affectation here. In 


the extinetion of his being? Is there any ‘ compla- 
cency’ in the thought of perishing? any happiness 





the world as to past events, or to elicit those | vernment of New Jersey, from its settlement 
teachings from it which it is usual to speak of|to the present time ; portions of it, from the 
as fitting us for our duties in the future. Dr. | cause already mentioned, being stated in the 
Mulford, however, in his preface is called upon, i most cursory manner; twenty small octavo 
“in justice to himself,” to state that his labors pages, for example, covering the whole period 
were carried on “ under an engagement which | of the State’s history, including much of the 
was too restrictive in point of time,’—and that | affairs of the Union, since the close of the 
an agreement also existed “in regard to the | Revolution. Asa summary, it may be useful, 
size of the volume,” rendering it necessary | and the “ full measure of justice and liberali- 
“to resort to a greater degree of compression | ty” which the author expected to receive from 
than was consistent with completeness or with | the public, will probably be accorded to it ; but 
entire perspicuity.” it is doubtful if his aim, of “ shortening and 
Consequently the history of New Jersey has | lightening the labor of research in the most 
yet to be written, which the people of the | important department of history,” will be at- 
Union may regard as a true and full exposition | tained. 
of the principles which have actuated the| The book is plainly and intelligently writ- 
governors and the governed, and affording data | ten, but is marred to an unusual degree by 
for a correct determination of many interesting | typographical and orthographical errors. 
questions which circumstances connected with 
the settlement and progress of that State bring | a 
prominently forward. This, Dr. Mulford has | Dahcotah ; or, Life and Legends of the Sioux 
around Fort Snelling. By Mrs. Mary East- 
man, with Preface by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 
Illustrated from Drawings by Captain East- 
in New Jersey, he should have confined him-| man. New York: John Wiley. 
self, as he has done, to a simple compilation | Mrs. Eastman closes a very delightful Preface 
from other works of what he deemed illustrative | with this modest sentence, “ If the perusal of 














what should be excluded from a work so com- | cipated, for she will make al her readers her 
prehensive. ‘The author, however, apparently | friends. We have rarely met with a book in 
felt himself restricted to narrow limits. We | which the author so soon becomes on good 
have sought in vain for any notice of its popu-| terms with the reader. By way of giving us 
lation—of the manners and customs of the | an idea of what sort of people her friends the 
people—or of the state and progress of educa-| Sioux are, the authoress begins with the fol- 
tion within its limits. No information is given | lowing story :— 
relative to its commerce, its agricultural pro-| « Fort Snelling is situated seven miles below the 
ductions, or its manufactures. Of the pro-| Palls of St. Anthony, at the confluence of the 
~_ made in morality and civilization we | Mississippi and St. Peter's rivers—built in 1819, 
earn but little, and not much more of the bio-| and named after the gallant Colonel Snelling, of 
hy of the actors in the scenes presented. | the army, by whom the work was erected. It is 
TS cotations in the government and the re- constructed of stone; is one of the strongest In- 
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dian forts in the United States ; and being placed 
on a commanding bluff, has somewhat the appear- 
ance of an old German castle, or one of the 
strongholds on the Rhine. 

“ The then recent removal of the Winnebagoes 
was rendered troublesome by the interference of 
Wabashaw, the Sioux chief, whose village is on 
the Mississippi, 1800 miles from its mouth. The fa- 
ther of Wabashaw was a noted Indian; and dur- 
ing the past summer, the son has given some indi- 
cations that he inherits the father’s talents and 
courage. When the Winnebagoes arrived at Wa- 
bashaw’s prairie, the chief induced them not to 
continue their journey of removal ; offered them 
Jand to settle upon near him, and told them it 
was not really the wish of their Great Father that 
they should remove. His bribes and eloquence in- 
duced the Winnebagoes to refuse to proceed ; al- 
though there was a company of volunteer dragoons 
and infantry with them. ‘This delay occasioning 
much expense and trouble, the government agents 
applied for assistance to the command at Fort 
Snelling. There was but one company there ; 
and the commanding officer, with twenty men and 
some friendly Sioux, went down to assist the 
agent. 

“ There was an Indian council held on the oc- 
easion. The Sioux who went from Fort Snelling 
promised to speak in favor of the removal. Dur- 
ing the council, however, not one of them said a 
word—for which they afterwards gave a satisfac- 
tory season. Wabashaw, though a young man, 
had such influence over his band, that his orders 
invariably received implicit obedience. When the 
council commenced, Wabashaw had placed a 
young warrior behind each of the friendly Sioux, 
who he knew would speak in favor of the removal, 
with orders to shoot down the first one who rose 
for that purpose. This stratagem may be consi- 
dered a characteristic specimen of the temper and 
habits of the Sioux chiefs, whose tribe we bring 
before the reader in their most conspicuous cere- 
monies and habits. The Winnebagoes were finally 
removed, but not until Wabashaw was taken pri- 
soner and carried to Fort Snelling. Wabashaw’s 
pike-bearer was a fine looking warrior, named 
* Many Lightnings.’ ” 


Not very amiable, certainly, but decidedly 
vigorous. 

e are next introduced to Fort Snelling, 
and those who, like the present writer, have 
had the good fortune to visit that post and par- 
take of its hospitalities, will bear witness to 
the truth and liveliness of the description; 
while we hope it will tempt those who have 
not, to make a summer pilgrimage to one of 
the most interesting spots in the Union—The 
Falls of St. Anthony. It is surprising that 
there is not more pleasure travel to the West. 
The scenery of the Alleganies is fine, and the 
journey by the Cumberland route not fatiguing. 
Once upon the Ohio, and one may be luxu- 
rious. There is not a pleasanter conveyance 
in the world than a first class western steam- 


boat, such as are plying constantly on the | 


Ohio and Mississippi. Accidents are now rare 
on the western waters. In the early part of 
the season there is little danger of detention 
from low water; the boats are clean, and the 
fare good. Pittsburgh is the smokiest speci- 
men of a city we have: Cincinnati deserves to 
be called the Queen of the West ; the Mam- 
moth Cave is but a day’s ride from Louisville, 
and would alone fully reward the journey from 
the East. St. Louis is a beautiful city, and 
highly interesting from its Indian Mounds ; a 
few miles above we are at the mouth of the 
turbulent Missouri; passing this striking 
scene we are on the pure waters of the Upper 
Mississippi, and surrounded for the rest of the 
journey some 900 miles, with beautiful and 
varied scenery—bluff and prairie, bran new 
towns and picturesque Indian villages. But 
we must return to our book. 





Mrs. Eastman is the wife of Captain East- 
man, U.S.A., and passed seven years at Fort 
Snelling among the Sioux, or as she tells us 
they should more properly be called the Dah- 
cotahs. She acquired their language, and by 
attention to their wants, gained the best title 
to their confidence. The squaws would come 
in winter half starved and frozen, to be fed 
and warmed at her hospitable hearth. That 
this kindness was not thrown away was mani- 
fested by many signs of gratitude, especially 
upon the occasion of the illness of one of Capt. 
Eastman’s children, when they watched by the 
bedside, lingered about the house, and, to use 
their own words, “ much water fell from their 
eyes, day and night, while they thought she 
would die.” “ During her convalescence, I 
found that they could ‘ rejoice with those that 
rejoice, as well as ‘ weep with those that 
wept.’ The fearful disease was abating in 
our family, and ‘ Old Harper’ offered to sit up 
and attend to the fire. e allowed her to do 
so, for the many who had so kindly assisted us 
were exhausted with fatigue. Joy had taken 
from me all inclination to alpep, and I lay 
down near my little girl, watching the old 
Sioux woman. She seemed to be reviewing 
the history of her life, so intently did she gaze 
at the bright coals on the hearth. any 
strange thoughts, apparently, engaged her. She 
was, of her own accord, an inmate of the 
white man’s house, waiting to do good to his 
sick child. She had wept bitterly for days, 
lest the child should be lost to her—and now 
she was full of happiness at the prospect of 
her recovery. How shall we reconcile this 
with the fact that Harper, or Harpstina, was 
one of the Sioux women, who wore, as long as 
she could endure it, a necklace, made of the 
hands and feet of Chippeway children ?” 

Mrs. Eastman was equally a favorite with 
the chiefs. One “ Bad Hail” told her “ by 
way of showing his gratitude for the interest 
I took in his character, that he had three 
wives, all of whom he would give up if I 
would ‘ leave Eastman and come and live with 
him.’ I received his proposition, however, 
with Indian indifference, merely replying that 
I did not fancy having my head split open 
every few days with a stick of wood. He 
laughed heartily after his fashion, conscious 
that the cap fitted, for he was in the habit of 
expending all his surplus bad temper upon 
his wives.” 

The opportunities thus gained by the au- 
thoress for familiar study of the character of 
the people among which she was thrown, were 
in part employed in the collection of the Le- 
gends contained in this book. They were 
taken down fresh from the lips of the narrators, 
and are full of vigor and animation. There is 
no attempt made to make a hero of the Indian, 
nor on the other hand to represent him as the 
“raw head and bloody bones” of many of our 
frontier traditions. 

We have pleasant glimpses of the Indian 
habitués of the Fort, besides the worthies we 
have mentioned. “Old Sneak,” the Medicine 
Man, Hole in the Day, the Chippeway Chief, 
Little Hill, a singer, and a description of a 
“dog feast’ outside of the walls of the Fort. 

As a specimen of the legends, we give the 
following. We think the reader will not soon 
forget the “ Eagle that Screams as She Flies :” 


WABASHAW. 

“ «Sacred Wind’ was a daughter of one of the 
most powerful families among the Dahcotahs ; for 
although a chief lives as the meanest of his band, 
still there is a great difference among the families. 
The number of a family constitutes its importance ; 
where a family is small, a member of it can be 
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injured with little fear of retaliation ; but in a 
large family there are sure to be found some who 
will not let an insult pass without revenge. Sacred 
Wind's father was living ; a stalwart old warrior 
slightly bent with the weight of years. Though 
his face was literally seamed with wrinkles, he 
could endure fatigue, or face danger, with "the 
youngest and hardiest of the band. 

“ Her mother, a fearfully ugly old creature, stil] 
mended moccasins and scolded ; bidding fair to 
keep up both trades for year to come. Then there 
were tall brothers, braving hardships and danger 
as if a Daheotah was ouly born to be scalped, o, 
to scalp ; uncles, cousins, too, there were, in abun- 
dance, so that Sacred Wind did belong to a pow- 
erful family. 

“Now, among the Dahcotahs, a cousin js 
looked upon as a brother; a girl would as soon 
think of marrying her grandfather, as a cousin. | 
mean an ordinary girl, but Sacred Wind was not 
of that stamp ; she was destined to be a heroine. 
She had many lovers, who wore themselves out 
playing the flute, to as little purpose as they 
braided their hair, and painted their faces. Sacred 
Wind did not love one of them. 

“ Her mother was always trying to induce her 
to accept some one of her lovers, urging the ad- 
vantages of each match; but it would not do. 
The girl was eighteen years old, and not yet a wife; 
though most of the Dahcotah women are mothers 
long before that. 

“Her friends could not imagine why she did 
not marry. They were wearied with arguing 
with her ; but not one of them ever suspected the 
cause of her seeming coldness of heart. 

“ Her grandmother was particularly officious. 
She could not do as Sacred Wind wished her— 
attend to her own affairs, for she had none to at- 
tend to ; and grandmothers, among the Sioux, are 
as loving and devoted as they are among white 
people ; consequently, the old lady beset the 
unfortunate girl, day and night, about her obsti- 
nacy. 

“« Why are you not the mother of warriors; 
she said, ‘ and besides, who will kill game for you 
when you are old? The “ Bear” has been to the 
traders; he has bought many things, which he 
offers your parents for you; marry him, and then 
you will make your old grandmother happy.’ 

«“«T will kill myself” she replied, ‘if you ask 
me to marry the Bear. Have you forgotten the 
Maiden’s Rock? There are more high rocks than 
one on the banks of the Mississippi, and my heart 
is as strong as Wenona’s. If you torment me 50, 
to marry the Bear, I will do as she did—in the 
house of spirits I shall have no more trouble.’ 

“This threat silenced the grandmother for the 
time. But a young girl who had been sitting with 
them, and listening to the conversation, rose to go 
out; and as she passed Sacred Wind, she whis- 
pered in her ear, ‘ Tell her why you will not marry 
the Bear; tell her that Sacred Wind loves her 
cousin ; and that last night she promised him she 
never would marry any one but him.’ 

“Had she been struck to the earth she could 
not have been paler. She thought her secret was 
hid in her own heart. She had tried to ceas 
thinking of ‘ The Shield ; keeping away from him, 
dreading to find true what she only suspected. She 
did not dare acknowledge even to herself that she 
loved a cousin. 

« But when the Shield gave her his handsome=t 
trinkets ; when he followed her when she left her 
laughing and noisy companions to sit beside the 
still waters—when he told her that she was the 
most beautiful girl among the Dahcotahs—wheo 
he whispered her that he loved her dearly ; and 
would marry her in spite of mothers, grandmothers, 
customs, and religion, too—then she found that her 
cousin was dearer to her than all the world—that 
she would gladly die with him—she could never 
live without him. 5 

« But still, she would not promise to marry him. 
What would her friends say ? and the spirits of the 
dead would torment her, for infringing upo" the 
sacred customs of her tribe. The Shield used 
many arguments, but all in vain. She told bm 
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she was afraid to marry him, but that she would 
never marry any one else. Sooner should the 
waves cease *to beat against the shores of the 
‘rit lakes, than she forget to think of him. 
« But this did not satisfy her cousin. He was 
determined she should be his wife ; he trusted to 
time and his irresistible person to overcome her 


ae Shield’s name was given to him by his 
father’s friends. Shields were formerly used by 
the Sioux; and the Eyanktons and Sissetons 
stil] use them. They are made of buffalo skin, of 
a circular form; and are used as a protection 
against the arrows of their enemies. 

«¢¥You need not fear your family, Sacred 
Wind, said her cousin,‘ nor the medicine men, 
nor the spirits of the dead. We will go to one of 
the villages, and when we are married, we will 
come back. Let them be angry, I will stand be- 
tween you and them, even as my father’s shield 
did between him and the foe that sought his life.’ 

« But she was firm, and promised nothing more 
than that she would not marry the Bear, or any- 
one else; and they returned to her father’s teepee, 
little thinking that any one had overheard their 
conversation. But the ‘Swan’ had heard every 
word of it. 

“ She loved the Shield, and she had seen him 
follow his cousin. After hearing enough to know 
that her ease was a hopeless one, she made up her 
mind to make Sacred Wind pay dearly for the love 
which she herself could not obtain. 

“ She did not at once tell the news. She want- 
ed to amuse herself with her victim before she de- 
stroyed her ; and she had hardly yet made up her 
mind as to the way which she would take to in- 
form the family of Sacred Wind of the secret she 
had found out. 

“But she could not resist the temptation of 
whispering to Sacred Wind her knowledge of the 
true reason why she would nut marry the Bear. 
This was the first blow, and it struck to the heart ; 
it made a wound which was long kept open by the 
watchful eye of jealousy, 

“ The grandmother, however, did not hear the 
remark ; if she had she would not have sat still 
smoking—not she! she would have trembled with 
rage that a Dahcotah maiden, and her grandchild, 
should be guilty of the enormous crime of loving 
acousin, An eruption of Vesuvius would have 
given but a faint idea of her fury. 

“ Most fortunately for herself, the venerable old 
medicine woman died a few days after. Had she 
lived to know of the fatal passion of her grand- 
daughter, she would have longed to seize the thun- 
derbolts of Jupiter (if she had been aware of their 
existence) to hurl at the offenders ; or like Niobe, 
have wept herself to stone. 

“ Indeed the cause of her death showed that she 
could not bear contradiction. 

“There was a war party formed to attack the 
Chippeways, and the ‘ Eagle that Screams as she 
Flies’ (for that was the name of Sacred Wind's 
grandmother) wanted to go along. 

“She wished to mutilate the bodies after they 
Were scalped. Yes, though near ninety years old, 
she would go through all the fatigues of a march 
of three hundred miles, and think it nothing, if she 
could be repaid by tearing the heart from one Chip- 
peway child. 

“There were, however, two old squaws who 
pe ee first, and the Screaming Eagle was re- 


"* There were no bounds to her passion. She 
“tempted to hang herself and was cut down ; she 
made the village resound with her lamentations ; 
she called upon all the spirits of the lakes, rivers, 
and prairies, to torment the war party ; nothing 
would her. Two days after the war party 


left, - Eagle that Sereams as she Flies expired, 


a t of rage ! 

th, When the war party returned, the Shield was 

en observers ; he had taken two 
“Sacred Wind sighed to think he was her 

=n How could she help loving the warrior 
had returned the bravest in the battle ? 
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“ The Swan saw that she loved in vain. She 
knew that she loved the Shield more in absence ; 
why then hope that he would forget Sacred Wind 
when he saw her no more ? 

“ When she saw him enter the village, her heart 
beat fast with emotion ; she pressed her hand upon 
it, but could not still its tumult. «He has come, 
she said to herself,‘ but will his eye seek mine? 
will he tell me that the time has been long since 
he saw the woman he loved ?’ 

“She follows his footsteps—she watches his 
every glance, as he meets his relations. Alas! for 
the Swan, the wounded bird feels not so acutely 
the arrow that pierces, as she that look of reeog- 
nition between the cousins ! 

“ But the unhappy girl was roused from a sense 
of her griefs, to a recollection of her wrongs. 
With all the impetuosity of a loving heart, she 
thought she had a right to the afiections of the 
Shield. As the water reflected her features, so 
_— his heart give back the devoted love of 

ers. 

“But while she lived, she was determin- 
ed to bring sorrow upon her rival; she would 
not ‘sing in dying.’ . That very evening did she 
repeat to the family of Sacred Wind the conver- 
sation she had overheard, adding that the love of 
the cousins was the true cause of Sacred Wind's 
refusing to marry. 

“ 'Timé would fail me to tell of the consequent 
sufferings of Sacred Wind. She was scolded and 
watched, shamed, and even beaten. The medi- 
cine men threatened her with all their powers ; no 
punishment was severe enough for the Dahcotah 
who would thus transgress the laws of their 
nation. 

“The Shield was proof against the machina- 
tions of his enemies, for he was a medicine man, 
and could counteract all the spells that were ex- 
erted against him. Sacred Wind bore everything 
in patience but the sight of the Bear. She had 
been bought and sold, over and over again ; and 
the fear of her killing herself was the only reason 
why her friends did not force her to marry. 

“ One evening she was missing, and the cries of 
her mother broke upon the silence of night ; canoes 
were flying across the water ; friends were wan- 
dering in the woods, all seeking the body of the 

irl. 
‘ «“ But she was not to be found in the river, or in 
the woods. Sacred Wind was not dead, she was 
only married. 

“ She was safe in the next village, telling the 
Shield how much she loved him, and how cordi- 
ally she hated the Bear ; and although she trembled 
when she spoke of the medicine men, her husband 
only laughed at her fears, telling her, that now that 
she was his wife, she need fear nothing. 

« But where was the Swan? Her friends were 
assisting in the search for Sacred Wind. The fa- 
ther had forgotten his child, the brother his sister. 
And the mother, who would have first missed her, 
had gone long ago to the land of spirits. 

“The Swan had known of the flight of the 
lovers—she watched them as their canoe passed 
away, until it became a speck in the distance, and 
in another moment the waters closed over her. 

“ Thus were strangely blended marriage and 
death. The Swan feared not to take her own life. 
Sacred Wind, with a nobler courage, a more de- 
voted love, broke through the customs of her 
nation, laid aside the superstitions of the tribe, and 
has thus identified her courage with the name of 
her native village.” 


Mrs. Kirkland’s name is a capital recom- 
mendation, and her preface a very agreeable 
prelude to the volume. Captain Eastman’s 
illustrations are excellent, particularly the view 
of the Fort. His paintings of Indian Life are 
well known and much admired, and it would be 
well if his pencil were called into requisition 
for an illustrated work on a larger scale than 
the present. 








DOUGLAS JERROLD’S NOVEL. 


“ The Man made of Money.” A novel. By 
Douglas Jerrold. Carey & Hart. 1849. 


Tuts work, given to the world by piecemeal, 
through the medium of a monthly magazine, 
is now published complete. It has taken us 
some time to pay our respects to a man made 
of money: that specimen of a negative, and 
we may add, dangerous humanity, who would 
be a bad breakfast companion, but a capital 
compagnon du voyage or arm-linker when 
setting forth on charitable visits, or droppin 
in at free-preachings, where the hat circulat 
briskly ; some time to pay our respects, we 
say, to such a mortal, having in view a proper 
regard to critical dignity and the superiority 
of heaven-born knowledge over yellow dross. 
But the California excitement has given us 
courage and apology for the attempt. 

Our author has taken a fashionable London 
diner out—a married bachelor ; and after 
pestering him to death with the pecuniar 
importunities of a wife fond of a good aa | 
robe and the filling the pockets of her “ dar- 
ling son;” has made him wish a wish which 
(rash man that he was!) was readily granted. 
He wished he was made of money, and he 
was! Not that he became sealed with bank- 
notes; or made eagle-eyed with gold pieces ; 
or had his head covered with gold thread by 
way of hair: the while mint drops coursed 
through his veins and arteries. Oh, no! but 
his heart was converted into a dull mass of 
pound notes ; his bones were marrowless and 
there was little speculation in his eyes: as 
little as appears in the vision of a “ducked” 
member of the “third board” when an un- 
lucky fingering of “Harlem” has burned 
holes in his bank account. Outwardly he 
continued a man; inwardly he was a bank; 
but without the power of increasing his capi- 
tal; or withstanding a “withdrawal of the 
deposits.” Thus made of money (having but 
to put his hand upon his heart and draw at 
sight—not the slightest check to his operations 
in the way)—he went through the world; 
pandering to his wife’s love of display and 
feeding the hungry vultures of the world of 
fashion; meaptime his inward joy of life and 
peace of mind perished, and himself became 
a fitting Siamese twin for the “ Haunted 
Man.” He bought out his early friend; exiled 
his son; bankrupted a truth-loving physician ; 
and gave up his daughters as prey to fortune 
hunters. He was shot through the heart in 
a duel; but the bullet came out at his back, 
and not a sign remained save a delicate hole 
through the afteremission of banknotes from 
his bosom treasury. Consequently the world 
said he was the oot: grown one from that 
root of evil which threads its way into the 
groundwork of all society. 

There was another drawback. That he 
was morose and selfish ; unfeeling; that his 
May of life had fallen into the sere and yel- 
low leaf; that his joy proved unsavory: were 
small matters. But the oftener he drew forth 
a bank note from his heart, the thinner he 
became. As healthy in look, and speech, and 
action as ever; but frightfully emaciated. 
He was a fortune to an “old clo” dealer; 
and equally so to the tailor of his early 
poverty whom (with honor be it said) he did 
not desert in his prosperity. ; 

Jericho (that was his name) was no logi- 
cian ; deep he might have been, but his 
thoughts were below the reach of reflection’s 
hook; or he would have been painfully cog- 
nisant of the slight tenure he possessed in life. 
Man made of dust returns to dust, was a mat- 
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ter of fact that he had never conned ; or he 
might have gone further by the ry! of analo- 
gy, and learned that man made of bank notes 
was a mere mass of primitive tinder. This 
was unfortunate, as the sequel proved; for, 
using one of his own notes as a match, he 
“combusted” spontaneously, and only a 
spark (was it of gratitude?) remained for his 
friend, the Devil. 

The novel contains a pertinent moral. We 
are all of us made of money, more or less ; 
the greater our degree the greater our bond- 
age to his Satanic majesty. If the love of 
gold corrupts our blood (and that beyond the 
reach of Sands or old Dr. Jacob Townsend) ; 
poisons our affections; and banishes joy from 
our heart premises; we will be even like 
unto poor Jericho, and our memory when 
dead will be just as evanescent as were his 
corporeal remains. Our genius; our indus- 
try; our capacity for the driving bargains ; 
are all parts of our nature ; and it is through 
them we are made of money. Let the career 
of poor Jericho, as the reader follows him 
chapter by chapter through his eventful life, 
from the time his forehead is made the pulpit 
of two moralizing fleas to the time his earthly 
fabric dissolved and left no wreck behind, be 
a warning against too profuse a sacrifice at 
the altars of Mammon. 

Literary Californian emigrants, if you would 
stay behind, “ go to Jericho.” 


Atalantis: A Story of the Sea and Other 
Poems. By the Author of “The Yemas- 
see,” “Guy Rivers,” &c. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart. 1848. 

Ir cannot be denied, we believe, by any candid 

judge, that Mr. Simms is one of the most 

accomplished and industrious authors of the 
country. If he is found deficient in some 
of the master-gifts and graces of his art, 
he possesses a share of good sense and down- 
right sturdiness of purpose which always com- 
mends his labors to the attention of the reader. 
We think a review of Mr. Simms’s whole 
career, showing how various and productive it 
has been, is a work of critical justice yet re- 
maining to be done. An examination of the 
whole body of his writings would show him 
successful, with diflerent modifications and 
shades of success, as a novelist, an historian, 
an essayist, and a poet. It is in this last 
character that Mr. Simms presents him- 
self in the work before us, and it is also in 
this character that his claims have been most 
disputed or grudgingly acknowledged. With 
our view and feeling of the skill and style em- 
ployed in many of the productions in the pre- 
sent volume, we think it would require con- 
siderable hardihood to deny to the author the 
possession of the poetical faculty in something 
more than an ordinary degree. In many 
cases, no doubt, the subjects are carelessly or 

hastily or wilfully chosen, and disposed of in a 

somewhat crude and unmelodious treatment. 

There is ample, however, to secure to Mr. 

Simms attention as a poet and to vindicate for 

him the claims to sensibility and imaginative 

power, which are the peculiar attributes of 

poetical genius. Asa specimen of a prevail- 

ing tone employed by the writer we quote :— 
MONNA. 





% 

THERE was an eye, a steadfast eye, 
That once | loved :—I love it now :— 
And still it gazes on my brow, 

Unchanged through all,—unchangingly. 


1. 
It could not change, though it has gone ;— 
* Por ‘twas‘a thing of soul;—and so, 
It did not with the mortal go, 
To that one chamber, still and lone. 


1. 
It had a touch, a winning touch, 
Of twilight sadness in its glance ; 
And look’'d, at times, as in a trance, 
Till I grew sad, Iloved so much. 


Iv. 
For life is selfish, and the tear, 
In one we love is like a gloom; 
And still | wept the stubborn doom 
That made a thing of grief so dear. 


v. 


Through sunny hours and cloudy hours, 
And hours that had nor sun nor cloud, 
That eye was rapt, as in « shroud, 

Such shroud as autumn flings o’er flowers. 


v1. 
It had a language dear to me, 
Though strange to all the world beside ; 
And many a grief I strove to chide, 
Grew sweet to mine idolatry. 


vit. 
I could not stay the grief, nor chase 
‘Tae cloud that gloom‘d the earnest eye ; 
But gave,—’twas all,—my sympathy, 
And woe was writien on my face. 


vil. 

’T was on my face, as in my heart ; 
And when the Lady Monna died, 
When still | loved,—I never sigh’d, 

But tearless saw the lights depart. 


Ix. 
They bore her coldly to the tomb ; 
They took me to my home away ; 
Nor knew that from that vacant day, * 
My home was with her in the gloom. 


They little knew how, stil! we went, 
Together, in the midnight shade, 
Communing with wet eyes, that made, 

Our very passions innocent. 


XI. 

Born of the cloud, her mournful eye, 
Was on me still, as shines the star, 
That, drooping from its heights afar, 

Broods ever on eternity. 


xi. 

It led me aye through folds of shade, 
By day and darkness, still the same, 
And heedless of all mortal blame, 

I followed meekly where it bade. 


xml. 

They watch'd my steps, and scann'd my face, 
And vex'd my heart till I grew stern ;— 
For curious eyes have yet to learn, 

How sorrow dreuds each finger trace. 


XIV. 
Mine was too deep a love to be, 
The common theme for idle tongue, f 
And when they spoke of her, they wrung 
My spirit into agony. 


xv. 
1 live a lone and settled woe ;— 

I care notéf the day be fair 

Or foul,—1 would that I were near, 
The maid they buried long ago. 











The American Angler's Guide; or, Complete 
Fisher's Manual for the United States. Third 
Edition. Revised, Corrected, and greatly Im- 
proved, and enlarged by the addition of more than 
one hundred pages. Embellished with numerous 
engravings on Steel, Stone, and Wood. 1 vol. 
12mo. New York: H. Long & Brother, 43 
Ann street ; John J. Brown & Co., 103 Fulton st. 
1849. 

Mvcs as Angling is practised in this country, 
there was, we believe, no American work in ex- 
istence containing practical instructions, prior to 
the first edition of this Manual. There have, it is 
true, been reprints of two or three English standard 
works on the subject ; but these, from the differ- 
ence of circumstances, however interesting as lite- 
rary productions, are of little benefit to the angler 
here. Indeed, in Angling, as in other sports, there 
are two plans of preparing books, one of which is 
designed for those who practise the art, and the 
other for those who do not. The latter look for 
exciting adventure, vivid narrative, and picturesque 
description, caring nothing for practical details ; 
while the former, who of course enjoy with ten- 
fold zest all the attraction with which a glowing 





style clothes the theme in which they delight, 


£eneralities ; they 
of equipment, the 


require something more than 
want to learn all the mysteries 
times, and places, and all the little eseentials 
which will enable them to realize in their own ce 
sons the events which tell so well in story, Nog 
this latter indispensable feature Mr. Brown's now 

2.8 . cw 
edition of the Angler’s Guide possesses to perfec. 
tion, with a due intermixture of deseription and 
anecdote, to give the thing a proper relish. |; “ 
indeed, a genuine fishy flavor, and creates a Jono. 
ing in the reader, which, when he finds how easily 
and cheaply his new-created “ angling sense” ¢) 
be gratified, will soon set him « brushing with 
hasty steps the dew away” in his early starts ;, 
reach some favorite brook or river’s side. 

The author is a practical man, a good judge of 
tackle, and a capital teacher of the best means po; 
only of catehing your fish, but of cooking ther 
when caught; and’ he has been so explicit and 
minute in his instructions, that the reader who 
never took rod in hand or wetted a line in his life 
ean by the aid of this work learn to do a thing a 
two with the least possible exhibition of the grec). 
horn even in his first essay. Verily this is “a book 
to swear by.” From the quiet bliss of snaring 
suckers and sniggling for eels, to the excitement o} 
deep sea fishing, of playing the noble salmon ani 
the vigorous lake trout, or the not-to-be-despised 
sport of reeling up a weak-fish or a ten pound 
striped bass, all is systematically explained, in an 
unadorned style, it is true, but still with a plain- 
ness and thorough relish for the subject that leaye 
{nothing to be desired. It is emphatically « 
| 'Text-book for Anglers ;” and that not for this 
| vicinity merely, but for the principal fishing 
| grounds in the United States, not even excepting 
| California, where we learn that the fish are quite as 
plentiful and as large as the lumps of gold, and 
much more easy to be caught. 

One word as to the illustrations, which are nu- 
merous and faithful. It contains many accurate 
representations of the principal fish in our waters; 
and the delineations of the different apparatus and 
processes of the angler’s art are useful udjunets to 
the descriptions. Each page is ornamented with 
an engraved border, depicting various fishing 
scenes; and in short the whole affair is highly 
creditable to the taste and skill of the author, and 
the enterprise of the publishers. 








Gospel Studies. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in Lausanne, with an In- 
troduction by Robert Baird, D.D. M. W. Dodd. 

Turse discourses by the author of the work 
known under the title of “ Vital Christianity,” 
are imbued with the feelings and principles of the 
evangelical movement on the continent, of which 
Dr. Vinet was so distinguished an advocate—the 
substitution of the inner life of spirituality depend- 
ent upon the individual for the reliance upon the 
external usages of the surrounding worship. 10 
making this distinction, we would not for a mo- 
ment separate the Romish Church from spirituality 
of worship ; for examples of the greatest humility 
and of the purest development of faith are cov- 
stantly to be found in that Church. Indeed, the 
difference between the two is,not so great in the 
philosophy of the matter as is commonly suppose. 
When people cease to be mere theologians, as Dr 
Baird says of this author, and are rather philoso- 
phers, the heart and head work together alter 
much the same fashion. Thomas a Kempis avd 
Vinet have many leaves in common. 


Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By Bayle St. Job». 
Putnam. 

Tus new work is a good companion volume‘ 
the lately published Curzon’s Monasteries in the 
Levant, relying for its interest on much the same 
attraction, the selection of a single object by the 
traveller, and its pursuit through novel and unla- 
miliar scenes. Mr. St. John, probably a relative 
of the industrious and always agreeable author ol 
the Lives of the Travellers, the text to the beaut 
fully illustrated folio on Egyptian Manners, 20¢ 
pleasant book on the Ancient Greeks, sets 0 
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from Alexandria along the Mediterranean, en- 


his guide and party for the desert, with 
whom of course we become intimate, and plunges 
boldly forward for a track pursued by Alexander 
the Great, over a region whose sands baffled the 
army of Cambyses. There is, however, no diffi- 
culty in the journey beyond the usual inconveni- 
ences of the desert, though the tour has been made 
by but few travellers. As an addition to the stock 
of information on a curious point of antiquarian 
investigation and scholarship, the book is worth 
rchasing for college libraries, while there is 
enough of interest and general description in the 
local incidents and observations to please that 
great exacter of entertainment, the public reader. 


The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings; In- 
quiries concerning the Intellectual Powers and | 
the Investigation of Truth. By John Abercrom- 
bie. 2 vols. 12mo. Collins & Brother. 

Revisep editions of these popular works with | 
additions and explanations to adapt them to the 
use of schools and academies, by Jacob Abbott. 


The Mountains of the Bible: Their Scenes 
and their Lessons. By the Rev. John M’Farlane, 
LL.D., Glasgow. Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1849. 

Tue plan of this work, which is well conceived | 
for the benefit of the masses of readers, is the im- 
provement of the Scriptural scenes of great events 
by associating with their localities the doctrines 
which they were the means of enforcing, and thus 
mutually rendering the two of corresponding force 
to the mind. Thus we have, pursued through the 
Old and New Testaments, first, a topographical 
and historical description of the Mountain Ararat, 
Moriah, Sinai, or Tabor, followed by a narrative 
of the occurrences which took place on these 
sacred spots ; and lastly, a religious discourse or 
meditation on the whole. The author has built up 
the descriptive part of his work on the labors of 
scholars and especially intelligent travellers ; while 
for the rest he appeals rather to the heart than to 
any novelty for the understanding. 


We have received from A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Publishers, the fourth volume in the series of | 
Chambers’s Educational Course, “Elements of 
Chemistry and Electricity,” in two parts, by D. B. 
Reid and Alexander Bain. It bears the well- 
known excellent features of the series in compact- 
ness, clearness, and arrangement, being amply 
illustrated with woodcuts, and figures, and exer- 
cises, or review and examination. Messrs. Barnes 
& Co. are also the New York publishers of a prac- 
tical elementary spelling book, entitled “ Stewart's 
New York Pictorial,” the virtues of which are 
large type and plenty of illustrations in outline, so 
that it may give some early aid in drawing. 
Every device of ingenious encouragement of words 


aud sentences is brought into play to catch the at- 
tention. 





Grorce Virtvr, 26 John street, has now ready 
the April number of Sharpe’s London Magazine, 
which amply sustains the character of the previ- 
ous number, so favorably noticed by us. It is 
Well written throughout, entertaining and _profita- 
ble. The engravings are a Swiss view, the Statue 
of Amold Von Winkelried at Stantz, a well exe- 
cuted steel engraving, and a woodcut illustration 
of the ballad of Robin Hood. The quaint repro- 
duction of “ The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell,” afterwards the wife of the poet Milton, 
s continued. There is some excellent Literary 
Gossip, with the story of the impudent fraud of 

uder, in his attack on Milton’s reputation, 
which deceived Johnson ;—a paper on the Missis- 
*!ppl, apropos to Banvard’s Panorama, some half 
—_ tales and sketches, and a carefully prepared 

¢view department—altogether one of the cheap- 
and most satisfactory of the publications of the 
a issued. The second part of the novel of 

RANK Farrueion is also ready with this issue of 
the Magazine. 

—- Virtue has also issued the new numbers 
of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher's Devotional Fa- 
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mily Bible (from 67 to 74), bringing the work 
down to the Prophet Daniel. The illustratiens 
are from the works of the Great Masters, sketches 
by Bartlett, explanatory maps, &c. There is an 
engraving to cach number ; a copy of the Trans- 
figuration, Moses in the land of Midian, after 
Schopin, Raphael’s Cartoon of the Beautiful Gate, 
Jesus and the Samaritan by Guido, Mars’s Hill, 
— Arch in the Via Dolorosa, &c., by Bart- 
ett. 


Washington Delivering his Inaugural Address, 
April, 1789, in the old City Hall. New York: 
From the Original Picture, painted expressly for 
this Engraving. John Neale, 56 Carmine street, 
New York. 

A Larce and well executed Engraving of a well 
known historical scene, after the model of Col. 
Trumbull’s Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In works of this kind, where portraits 


| are to be introduced, it is hard to avoid stiffness in 


composition and great sameness of expression. 


; The présent work is not exempt from these faults. 


_A View of the Federal Hall of the city of New 
York, as it appeared in the year 1797, with the 
Adjacent Buildings thereto. 


Broap street in this print looks very different 
from its present appearance both in building and 
wayfarers. ‘The sober citizen with the cane would 
soon be jostled from his deliberate gait, and a 
broad shouldered man with a hand-cart would 
stand a smal! chance among the rattling carts and 
cotton bags of our time. ‘The sober brick houses 
with doors raised but two or three steps above the 
side-walk, remind us of our sober sister city, Phila- 
delphia, parts of which maintain the same appear- 
ance as they no doubt presented in the days of the 
Continental Congress. There is an old house on 
one side with steps leading up beth sides of its gable, 
which reminds one of Paulding’s Knickerbocker 
stories. 


Messrs. Gourit, Visert & Co., have recently 
received an early proof of the engraving from 
Delaroche’s greatest work, representing the assem- 
blage of the great artists of variousages. Itis on 
three plates, which when connected will form one 
of the largest engravings ever published, being 
some eight or ten feet in length by about one and a 
half in width. It has already been several years 
in preparation, and will require three more before it 
is ready for the public. The same house will 
shortly issue a new statuette of Powers’s Greek 
Slave, on a larger scale than the one executed in 


London. 


They have also nearly ready M. de Trobriand’s 
Views of Niagara, the finest work on the great 
Cataract, we believe, ever published. The Ama- 
teurs of fine engravings should inspect a copy of 
the Dresden Gallery, for sale at this establishment. 
When complete it will embrace 180 of the finest 
paintings qf one of the best galleries in Europe, 
lithographed by Hanfstaengl, in a style which 
those who have not seen his works would not be- 
lieve the art capable of. 


Messrs. ArrLeton have issued a very neat and 
convenient pocket-map of the city of New York, 
in astyle and size which adapt it for universal 
use. 


An Analytical and Practical Grammar of the 
English Language, by Rev. Peter Bullions, D.D., 
late Professor of Languages in the Albany Aca- 
demy. Pratt, Woodford & Co. 1849. 

Tuts is an extension of the author’s “ Principles 
of English Grammar,” and is intended for more 
advanced pupils. The original plan having been 
preserved, the general features are the same ; the 
difference consisting in a minuter explanation of 
details, a greater variety of exercises, a remodelling 
of the syntax, and other minor corrections and 
alterations. It should also be remarked, that some 
attention has been paid to the subject of analysis, 
which was not adverted to in the former work. 
It appears to be at least as copious and exact 2s 
similar works ; we wish we could say more. 





Original Poetry. 


HILL HALL. 
Dedicated to * The rest of us.” 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH W. LONG. 


My old home! sunny and sweet, 
With thy heart-haunting trees, 
Back, back to thee my thoughts will fleet, 
To thy paths, all marked by my children’s feet, 
Thy porch, where dear friends loved to meet, 
And thy lilac bloomy breeze. 


And the broad gaze of the West, 
Where gently died the day, 

And sunset lifted the gate of the blest, 

And Evening came with a purple vest, 

Lightly blown from her glowing breast, 

Where, half shining, half hiding, his gleaming crest, 
Love-trembling Hesperus lay. 


But, oh! sweet memory 
Thy dearest picture still, 
Is a group of trees that oft I see, 
With their high heads blent in unity, 
Rounded like some vast single tree, 
Firm fixed upon the hill. 


Three grow on a rich man’s land, 

Two on a common wide, 
And ’twixt their trunks tall fences stand, 
But their branches grasp each other’s hand, 


| And the running roots ’neath sod and sand 


Creep clinging side to side. 


Three are girded with flowers fair, 
And proud dames walk beneath, 
Two stand desolate and bare, 
But high above, one heaven they share, 
And the nourishing dew, and light, and air, 
Are alike on park and heath. 


Thus, dear friends, grouped are we, 
What, though apart we grow, 
Some, like the sheltered and cherished three, 
And some, like the two, lone outeasts be, 
Above, we round in a single tree, 
And our roots still blend below. 
New York, April 28th. 








BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

Boston, 10th May, 1849. 
Tus is the season of contradictions: the 
season of vernal mildness and of east winds 
—of thick overcoats and a hot sun—of gentle 
zephyrs and of blinding gusts. And these 
things follow each other so rapidly, and in 
such an endless variety, that he must indeed 
be fastidious who does not find some weather 
that suits him in the course of a single day. 
We are warned of the approach of summer by 
the few trees that some persons, having a 
eaprice for the beauties of nature, have suf- 
fered to remain in the city—and by the annual 
rush into the vicinity, of a numerous and 
highly respectable class of persons who, pos- 
sessing too much wealth to be able to pay 
taxes, close their town houses on the last day 
of April, and devote themselves for the re- 
mainder of the season to agrieultural pursuits. 
The order of things seems to have been 
somewhat changed in the course of eighteen 
hundred years; for I have read somewhere, 
that in the time of Augustus Cesar, “ all went 
to be taxed, every one into his own city.” 
Now, that these matters are better understood, 
every one goes out of his city to avoid that 
pleasing ceremony. 

The close of the Opera season did not at 
all abate the draft upon the purses of our 
lovers of music. We have since been crowded 
upon by a succession of attractive concerts, 
which ‘have mostly been well attended. 
Reisinger, Perabeau, Luigi Elena, Tedesco, 
Pico, and Vietti, the Saxonia and Germania 
Musical Companies, the Messrs. Distin, and 
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others (to say yoy of a band of Ethiop 
gentlemen who have been performing for the 
ast three weeks at the Howard Street 

heatre), have all been doing a good busi- 
ness. Tedesco has been renewing her tri- 
umphs of two years ago, and shines among 
the others here, “like Hesperus among the 
lesser lights.” Uniting, as she does, an at- 
tractive personal appearance to a wonderful 
degree of vocal power, her success is not to 
be wondered at. She is, in truth, music for 
the deaf—those who cannot hear, can see. 
Last night the Germania Musical Company 
united its forces with Tedesco, Pico, and 
Vietti, and gave a magnificent entertainment 
at the Melodeon. This company, under the 
direction of Mr. Lenschow, has achieved a high 
reputation—higher, perhaps, than any band 
that has ever visited Boston before. 

The principal event which has attracted the 
attention of the literary circles here, during the 
last month, is the formation of a literary club 
—the Town anp Country Crus. Itis strange 
that something of the kind has not been 
established before; the want of it has been 
apparent for some time. This seems to have 
been started on the true principle, and will 
probably succeed. It is to be conducted on 
the broadest and most catholie principles, em- 
bracing all sects and schools in literature, art, 
science, and religion. It is intended as a 
literary exchange, where all who represent 
any ideas at all—that is, all who do not owe 
society an apology for being alive—can meet 
upon the broad, general ground of an attach- 
ment to the cause of letters. A suite of rooms, 
furnished in a proper manner, is to be provided, 
where one may be sure of meeting at all times 
with men who do not “hold it heresy to 
think ;” and a café is to be attached to the 
establishment for the relief of those wants 
from which even philosophers are not exempt. 
The club is to . supported by an annual 
assessment among the members, and already 
has a sufficient number of good names on its 
books, to make its success no longer a ver 
doubtful matter. It includes men of all 
shades of opinion, from the rankest radical to 
the coolest conservative—among its members 
are many men of whom New England may be 
justly proud. The first regular meeting was 
held last week, and Mr. Emerson read a paper 
on books. It was in his happiest style, abound- 

ing in quaint humor, and containing many 
valuable suggestions concerning methods of 
study. At the monthly meeting in June, a 
paper is expected from the Rev. Theodore 
Parker. 

Speaking of Emerson—it gives me great 
pleasure to announce that he has been revis- 
ing his numerous literary orations and ad- 
dresses, and preparing them for publication. 
They will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Munroe and Company, in a style to correspond 
with the volumes of Essaysand Poems. The 
volume will also contain his essay entitled 
Nature, one of his first productions, which 
has been out of print for about six years. 

The furore concerning Macaulay’s History 
is more intense than ever before. It seemsas 
if Mr. Macaulay had with prophetie pen 
sketched his own success, in his article on Sir 
James Mackintosh’s history, published in the 
Edinburgh Review in 1835. teenie what 
appears to him to be the ‘model’ history, he 
says, “A History of England, written through- 
out in this manner, would be the most fas- 
cinating book in the language. It would be 
more in request at the circulating libraries 
than the last novel.” * * * * * * Jn 


the early part of the orthographical contest, a 
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copy of Worcester’s Dictionary was sent to 
Mr. Macaulay, by Messrs. Wilkins, Carter and 
Company, the publishers. Its receipt was 
acknowledged by the following note :— 
Ausany, Lonpon, 
February 22d, 1849. 
GenTLEMEN :—I have just received the copy 
of Worcester’s Dictionary which you have done 
me the honor tosend me. I beg you to accept 
my thanks for it. I have no doubt that I shall 
derive both pleasure and information from com- 
paring it with other works of the same descrip- 
tion which are in use here. 
I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. B. MacauLay. 


This note, unimportant in itself, settles one 
question — conclusively. ‘The principal 
charge brought against the Boston edition of 
Macaulay’s History is that orthographical 
alterations have been made in it. Mr. Ma- 
caulay, say those most ardent in the matter, 
inserts the letter u in the last syllable of all 
such words as honour, labour, terrour, etc. 
What direct authority they have ever had for 
the allegation is not known—but it will doubt- 
less be very satisfactory to these Lem to 
notice the orthography of the word honowr, 
which occurs twice in the above. Shortly 
after the book was sent to Mr. Macaulay, a 
copy was sent to Robert Chambers, Esq., 
Editor of Chambers’ Journal, and author of 
the Cyclopedia of English Literature, from 
whom has been received the following un- 
sought testimonial of the worth of Mr. Wor- 
cester’s work, 


[siGNeD. ] 


EpiInsurGH, 
March 20, 1849. 
GenTLEMEN :—I have received your letter 
of the 20th of February, and the copy of Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary, to which it bears reference. 
Your unexpected and undeserved courtesy al- 
lows me only to say that I am sincerely grateful. 
I have examined the Dictionary with some 
care, and can most cordially bear testimony to 
the industry and accuracy of the author. It is 
certainly the most comprehensive and concise 
of all the English dictionaries I am acquainted 
with. I beg leave to congratulate you and the 
author on finishing a work which does all con- 
cerned so much credit, and I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 

[sIGNED] R. CHAMBERS. 

Messrs. WiLkins, Carter & Company have 
in press a new work by Mr. Goodrich—a 
complete Universal History, on a new and im- 
proved plan. It has been compiled from the 
most reliable sources, and is arranged ethno- 
graphically rather than chronologically—so 
that a complete history of each nation is given 
under its proper head. A full index is to be 
added to the work, rendering it an historical 
cyclopedia, and it is to be embellished with 
seventy stylographic maps and about seven 
hundred engravings. It is to be printed in 
royal octavo form, and will make a handsome 
volume of some twelve hundred pages. It 
will be published in thirty semi-monthly num- 
bers, the first of which will appear about the 
first of June. 

Besides Mr. Emerson’s new volume, which 
has been mentioned above, Messrs. James 
Munroe & Company have in the press a book 
by Mr. Henry D. Thoreau, of Concord, en- 
titled “A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers,” in one 16mo. volume. Also, 
“ Consolatio,—or Comfort for the Afflicted. 
With a Preface and Notes by the Rev. P. H. 
Greenleaf,” a new Guide Book to the Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, and a new book on China 
by Osmyn Tiffany. The same house has 
also nearly through the press a reprint of 





“Friends in Council,” a book which, since its 
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publication in London, has won for its anony- 
mous author a high reputation. This reprint 
is made with the author’s consent, and he js 
to be remunerated for the copyright. Typ 
second series of his work will be published 
simultaneously in London and Boston. Messrs 
Munroe & Company will commence reprint- 
ing the elegant Chiswick edition of Shak. 
speare early in the Autumn. 

Messrs. Ticknor, Reep & Fiexps haye 
just published Mr. Longfellow’s new book 
“ Kavanagh,” which has been promised for so 
long. ‘They will publish, in a few days, 
Charles Sumner'’s Oration on the Law ‘of 
Human Progress, delivered last August at tlie 
Commencement at Union College in Schenec- 








here is now on exhibition at Ticknor’s 
bookstore a superb cast taken from the origi- 
nal bust of Shakspeare in the chancel of the 
old church at Stratford. It belongs to Mr. 
Fields, who received it as a present from an 
English friend. A better description of it 
than Irving gives in his account of the origi- 
nal, could not be written : 

“ Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, 
is a bust of Shakspeare, put up shortly after 
his death, and considered as a resemblance. 
The aspect is pleasant and serene, with a 
finely arched forehead ; and I thought that | 
could read in it clear indications of that cheer- 
ful social disposition by which he wasas much 
characterized among his contemporaries as by 
the vastness of his genius.” 

Messrs. Crossy & Nicuots will publish 
Mrs. Lee’s Life of Buckminster, which was 
announced a few weeks since, in the course of 
a fortnight. Ifa judgment may be formed on 
a few hasty looks at some of the proof-sheets, 
it may be predicted that this will be one of the 
most interesting books of the day. Mrs. Lee 
has had access to many interesting private 
papers during the preparation of the work, 
extracts from which will add greatly to its 
value. yy tery is a manuscript auto- 
biography of Daniel Webster. A paragraph 
quoted from this shows us the great states- 
man in a new character, and gives us a fact 
which will be both encouraging and consoling 
to diffident school-boys. Mr. Webster says: 

“ My first lessons in Latin were recited to 
Joseph Stephens Buckminster, at that time an 
assistant at the Academy. I made tolerable 
progress in all the branches I attended to un- 
der his instruction, but there was one thing | 
could not do,—I could not make a declamation, 
I could not speak before the school. The kind 
and excellent Buckminster especially sought 
to persuade me to perform the exercise o! 
declamation like the other boys, but I could 
not do it. Many a piece did I commit to 
memory and rehearse it in my own room, over 
and over again; but when the day came, 
when the school collected, when my name 
was called, and I saw all eyes turned upon my 
seat, I could not raise myself from it. Some- 
times the masters frowned, sometimes they 
smiled. Mr. Buckminster always pressed and 
entreated with the most winning kindness, 
that I would only venture once; but I could 
not command sufficient resolution, and when 
the occasion was over I went home and wept 
bitter tears of mortification.” 

Messrs. Crospy & Nicnots have also 0 
the press a Memoir of the Rev. Hiram With- 
ington, “Ten Discourses on Orthodoxy,” by 
the Rev. Joseph H. Allen, of Washington, and 
a new volume of poetry for children eatit! 
“ Echoes of Infant Voices.” : 

Messrs. Puitiirs, Sampson & ComPast 





have just published a book which will probe 
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jon some fluttering amongst our 
Oy ade of ‘the American Tract Society. It is 
a letter by the essayist Foster on the duration 
of {ature punishment, accompanied by a series 
of pungent remarks on the subject, and an ap- 
| to the government of the Tract Society 
ve the moral effect of the doctrine inculcated 
in its publications. 
' Lg . C. Jounstox, our Boston Cruik- 
shank, has just published the first number of a 
new series of his “Scraps,” containing many 
ood hits at the times in his peculiar manner. 

Messrs. Goutp, Kenpati & Lixcotn will 
publish Professor Guizot’s “ Lectures on Com- 
parative Physical Geography” next week. 
They have in the press a book by Professor 
Henry J. Ripley, of the Newton Theological 
School, entitled “Sacred Rhetoric; or the 
Composition and Delivery of Sermons.” ; It is 
to be printed in duodecimo form, and will in- 
clude the Rev. Dr. Ware’s Hints on Extempo- 
raneous Preaching. 

The poem at the Annual Commencement at 
Yale College next summer is to be delivered 
by Dr. Holmes. 

“The Atheneum Library is now in process 
of removal from the old building in Pearl 
street to the new one in Beacon street. The 
principal library room is said to be very fine, 
bat for the present it is veiled from all profane 
eyes. The situation of the building is an 
excellent one—it is in the centre of the city, 
and is yet quiet and free from dust: the 
library windows look out Mae the tops of the 
trees in the Park street churchyard, besides 
commanding, as a friend of mine suggests, a 
pleasant prospect beyond the grave. 

6.3. ¥. 





THE LATE DR. JAMES MACDONALD. 


No recent event has octasioned profounder 
sympathy with a large circle of friends, and 
the medical profession, than the death of Dr. 
Maedonald, whose suecessful exertions in the 
cure of mental diseases entitie his name to an 
honored rank among American humanitarians. 

The Institution at Flushing whose founda- 
tion has been so well laid, lal whose arrange- 
ments have been so admirably systematized 
by his hands, may, we trust, find an adequate 
successor.* It has evidently corresponded 
with a strong necessity existing in connexion 
with a city like New York. Nor were Dr. 
Macdonald’s exertions limited to his private 
practice, There was no subject nearer his 
heart than the dissemination of humane 
and intelligent principles of treatment of the 
lusane among medical men. It had been his 
wish to deliver a course of lectures on the 
subject at the Asylum at Blackwell's Island; 
for the benefit of medical students, and some 
notes with reference to that intention had 
been already made. His long experience, his 
habits of study and investigation, particularly 
directed to one point, and his enlarged bene- 
volence, would have made them of great 
serviee to students, by whom that most in- 
teresting and important branch of medical 
science is too often either entirely omitted, or 
studied in a very imperfect and superficial 











* Of course some physician of reputation, or some 
Younger one anxious to perfect such a character as the 
one We are now contemplating, will be selected to fill his 
-_ for it is not to be supposed that so valuable an in- 

— will be suffered to languish. It is now well es- 
an The system of moral and mental treatment, 

all the appointments of the house, are in full vigor— 
jw and care, and expense have been lavished on build- 
"gs and grounds, to render the situation of the patient 
—— and comfortable ; and we are told the matron 
on has grown up with the institution is a person of rare 
> redness and rather remarkable qualifications for such 
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manner. He delivered, a few years ago, a 
short course of lectures on Insanity, in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
wrote several Essays on the subject, for medi- 
cal journals, of value and interest. 

Dr. Macdonald’s application to the subject 
of lunacy commenced with his professional 
life. Shortly after having taken the degree 
of doctor of medicine, in 1824 or 5, he was 
appointed (though only twenty-one years of 
age) resident physician to the Bloomingdale 
Lunatic Asylum, of which Dr. John Neilson 
was then visiting physician. The whole 
medical responsibility eventually devolved on 
Dr. Macdonald. After having resided about 
five years at Bloomingdale, the Governors of the 
Institution delegated him to visit, on their be- 
half, the principal establishments for the insane 
in Great Britain, and on the continent, with a 
view of introducing at Bloomingdale the im- 
provements which might be suggested by an 
acquaintance with what had been effected 
by European science and _ philanthropy. 
This most interesting and beneficial mis- 
sion occupied a year and a half. About 
four years after his return from Europe, he 
resigned his ope at Bloomingdale, and not 
long afterwards established, in connexion with 
his brother, his private Institution, for the 
treatment of persons laboring under mental 
maladies, Two houses, agreeably situated at 
Murray Hill, were at first employed for the 
purpose, but, after having occupied them for 
five years, the increasing number of patients, 
and the rapid approximation of the city, led 
to the purehase, more than four years ago, of 
the costly and spacious building erected at 
Flushing by the late Chancellor Sandford. 
The house and grounds have, ever since, been 
in a continued process of improvement and 
adaptation to the purposes to which they were 
appropriated. Dr. Maedonald’s treatment, the 
result of medical skill, united with a rare 
combination of moral and mental characteris- 
ties, has been eminently successful. His 
sound judgment, his patience and kindness, 
his unusual purity and delicacy of sentiment 
and manners, were all made instrumental by 
untiring assiduity in promoting the comfort, 
and effecting the restoration of patients com- 
mitted to his care. No other establishment in 
the country probably possessed equal advan- 
tages. He made no pretensions to novelty in 
the system of treatment, but aimed at the 
most complete and faithful application of 
these principles which modern science and 
humanity recognise as essential in the treat- 
ment of mental disease. The house and 
grounds at Flushing were beautifully and 
most judiciously adapted to the necessities and 
gratification of, the patients. But the main 
feature of the Institution was the unremitting 

ersonal care and attention bestowed upon 
each individual patient. This, of course, re- 
quired, besides the vigilance of Dr. Macdonald 
and his brother, the employment of a large 
number of attendants, and, consequently, in- 
volved great expense. The benefits of the 
establishment were necessarily confined, in a 
great measure, to persons belonging to the 
more favored classes of society. 

Dr. Macdonald was not, however, satisfied 
to limit his efforts to this sphere. He was 
deeply concerned for those who came under 
the provisions made for the insane, by our 
municipal authorities, and had long lamented 
the unsuitableness and insufficiency of the 
means employed for their relief. He was 
much erithed whe, about two years ago, the 
Common Council of the city appointed him, 
with several other gentlemen, a Board of 





Medical Visitors to the Lunatic Asylum on 
Blackwell’s Island. Since that period a large 
portion of the time which could be spared 
from his own peculiar and arduous responsi- 
bilities has been employed in the service of 
the insane on Blackwell’s Island. About a 
year ago he made a forcible and able report 
on the condition of the Asylum there, to the 
Common Council. One of the most con- 
spicuous deficiencies in the arrangements of 
the establishment, was the want of books. 
This has been supplied through his personal 
efforts, by which a sum was collected from a 
number of benevolent citizens, sufficient to 
purchase a library of more than 1000 volumes. 
His mind was full of purposes and plans for 
ameliorating the condition of the insane poor 
at the time of his death, and it was his inten- 
tion, at a future period, to have carried into 
effect some measures for their benefit, which 
would have been under his own immediate 
and personal direction. 

The personal traits which endeared him so 
much to his family and friends, heightened, in 
no small degree, the effect of his medical 
skill. His sympathy for the suffering, his 
charity and compassion for error and infirmity, 
his delicate and scrupulous sense of profes. 
sional honor and obligation, and his profound 
aversion to everything that savored of preten- 
sion or trickery, ensured to him the confi- 
dence and respect of his patients. The evi- 
dences of this in the continued friendship of 
persons who had once been under his care, 
and the warm interest which they often mani- 
fested in his concerns, were not to be mis- 
taken. His influence, too, over the nurses and 
attendants employed in the establishment, 
was of the happiest kind; not merely be- 
cause he showed them an example of patience 
and sympathy with his afflicted charge, but 
because fe manifested towards themselves the 
most considerate kindness. Many persons 
who had been in his employ were in the habit 
of coming to him for advice. To some who 
had been at Bloomingdale, while he resided 
there, he continued until his death to be a 
confidential friend and counsellor, The calm- 
ness and serenity of manner which had often 
soothed the disordered mind, the regard for 
the feelings and welfare of others, which 
were visible in his indefatigable, self-denying 
devotion to his professional duties, were ex- 
hibited on his death-bed. There he gave the 
most affecting evidences that he died in the 
exercise of that Christian faith and hope, 
which had produced such beautiful and appro- 
priate fruits in his most useful and consistent 
life. He was but forty-five years of age at 
the time of his death, which occurred sudden- 
ly, of an attack of pleurisy. 


{What is Talked Abont. 


The Astor Opera House Riot. 
towards Mr. Macready. 
turn to New York. 


Tue incidents of the early part of last week 
spoken of in our journal soon terminated in an 
unexpected and far wider issue than any im- 
mediately connected with literature or the 
stage; in that paramount question of law and 
order which has resulted, as all our readers 
know, in the establishment of authority against 
the outrages of one of the most disgraceful and 
brutal mobs that ever violated the peace of a 
large city. ‘The Astor Opera House Riot will 
be remembered in connexion with a great 
principle—that of the supremacy of law 
over brute violence; a principle which, gg it 
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involves the very existence of a civilized com- 
munity, necessarily throws into the shade all 
incidental personal or individual matters. 
Causeless and unworthy as was the attack 
upon Mr. Macready, without even a shadow of 
foundation, he would be very frivolous or 
unfeeling who should look upon the proceed- 
ings of the City Authorities, with the melan- 
choly incidents which attended them, in con- 
nexion only with the injury done to that 
eminent actor. We have therefore no disposi- 
tion at present to agitate the question out of 
which this riot is supposed to have grown. 
Indeed, we should hardly call it a question, for 
there was no issue before the public on which 
they were to decide. Mr. Macready had 
offended in nothing. In an intercourse ex- 
tending over a quarter of a century with the 
American people, he had said nothing, done 
nothing, for which any member of the commu- 
nity should in the least be indignant. On the 


contrary, he had gained “ golden opinions” as he 


grew steadily in the esteem and respect of his 
own country, and brought to our shores from 
time to time the successive fruits of a pro- 
founder study of his Art and of Shakspeare, as 
years developed knowledge of life and charac- 
ter, and intimacy with his honored friends 
at home ripened his studies with their own. 

The American people was proud to appre- 
ciate him, as his recent reception in this coun- 
try from Boston to New Orleans bears ample 
witness, as there was not a dissentient voice 
in this matter in the press or society to speak 
with any knowledge or authority. Hence 
when Mr. M. appeared on the stage at the 
Opera House, it was with the welcome of the 

ress and one of the best audiences which the 

ouse ever contained, with the exception of a 
gang of ruffians prepared to drive him from 
the house by violence, which they effected 
= by putting the lives of the actors and 
audience in extreme danger. This should not 
be forgotten. There was not the least ex- 
pression of public opinion against Mr. Ma- 
cready ; for there was nothing shown to be 
censurable in his conduct. If any class of 
persons represent the people in this city it is 
the la ody of common school teachers, 
men and women; and these, a few days pre- 
vious, had — unanimous resolutions, in 
the Ho hapel, expressive of their esteem 
of Mr. Macready. The people were not re- 
presented by the mob who brought tow and 
matches to fire the Opera House on Monday 
night. This was understood by everybody 
who thought or cared for the matter in the 
community. Mr. Macready had, indeed, been 
assaulted by various obnoxious charges ; 
charges which were made the watchwords of 
the mob, which had been shaken before his 
face in the theatre, painted on a flag. But to 
these there was no occasion for reply. Mr. 
M., however, had prepared one which he in- 
tended to put into the hands of his friends 
previous to his return to Europe. It con- 
sisted of the evidence of parties implicated in 
the charges in England, persons whose honor 
is unimpeachable. This evidence has been 
published. It is remarkable for the high tone 
taken towards Mr. M., and we need not add 
is satisfactory in support of his position. 
Among other letters are one from Albany 
Fonblanque, of the Examiner, and two from 
Bulwer, in which these oceur :-—“ I 
enggete one that you will not allow your- 
self to ruffled by the vile calumnies, of 
which you have sent me samples. Falsehood 
is es enemies’ only weapon. It may set a 
mob upon your person, it may cause you to 
be hooted or assailed; but it cannot touch 


| 





| “ the old familiar faces, 
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our well established character, and it will 
ind your many friends to you more strongly 
than ever, both here and in America, A. F. 

“Til indeed could your generous artist- 
nature be known to such minds, as could for 
a moment harbor the thought, that you would 
interpose any obstacle in the way of any actor 
whomsoever. And if there could be degrees 
—where the admittance of one mean thought 
was an impossibility—I should say, least of 
all would you have exercised a single hostile 
influence against a native of that brother-land, 
of which you have always spoken with such 
affectionate and respectful appreciation. * * 

“I have that confidence in the American 
public, that I feel perfectly persuaded it will 
rally round you, with regret and even shame 
at so nrg a calumny from a part of its 
population, unhappily misled. I can conceive, 
that your high sense of honor may be wound- 
ed at the mere a ny of practices so foreign 
to your nature. In England, the injustice of 
such attacks seems as ludicrously glaring, as 
if we had heard a report that the Duke of 
Wellington had been broken for cowardice, 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury sent to the 
Treadmill for picking pockets. 

“Your letter finds me in the bustle ofa 
Parliamentary canvass, and you will excuse 
so hasty a scrawl from your sincere friend 
and brother artist, 

“ E. B. L.” 


And here we leave this matter. Melan- 
choly indeed are the circumstances under 
which Mr. Macready leaves the country; the 
os inconvenience or injury which he 
as experienced he can care nothing for; far 


| greater losses than those he would merge, 


with every right-minded man, in sympathy 
with the t interests at issue. 
he Rev. Dr. Hawks has returned 
to the city, and on Sunday last preached two 
eloquent discourses to a full audience assem- 
bled in the University chapel. It is the inten- 
tion of his friends who have again invited 
him to the city, among whom are many of 
>to form a congrega- 
tion, and build in some convenient locality a 
new church, which we have reason to believe 
will be a model of architectural propriety, not 
constructed for show or display, but suitably 
and conveniently for its true end. The elo- 
quence of Dr. Hawks is not of a merely 
logieal and intellectual character; it is re- 
markable for the resources of a widely culti- 
vated knowledge of life, and for its deep 
feeling and sympathy with the hearts of 
men. 





The heart aye’s the part aye, 
That makes us right or wrong. 
Independently of the accession Dr. Hawks 

will be to the city in the pulpit, his presence 
here cannot fail to be again, as it always has 
been, a stimulus and encow ment to the 
various valuable literary and philanthropic 
undertakings in which he has always been a 
distinguished participator. 








Glimpses of New Books. 


AN ARAB SHEPHERDESS. 


‘THE next morning I passed on, and near one of 
the pretty villages of the Bekao, I saw a sight 
that made me forget even the glory of Baalbec. 
No relic of the past, lingering among us for a 
awhile, in the beauty of graceful decay, but a 
living scene, though of an older date—a scene 
fresh and bright from the earth’s innocent 
childhood—a scene such as man seldom sees 
but when the spirit of beauty, in a dream of 
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chords of the 
into a shad 
heir branches 
» I found an jn. 
from the noon- 


the night, touches the finer 
human mind. Turning aside 
lane where the trees wove t 
overhead into an arching shade 
teresting Arab family sheltered 
day sun—father, grandfather, and children—a}j 
in patriarchal style, poor, yet simple-minded 
and contented. On a green island in the midst 
formed by a little sparkling brook, sat a you. 
shepherdess, watching the flock which a 
stituted all her wealth. She was pretty (of 
course); and no churlish creed had dared ‘to 
shut up her beauty. Her age might be abou 
fifteen; but she, that in England would hav. 
been an unconsidered child, exercised here q 
certain authority over the whole famiiy 
Whatever was done, she did it ; and brothers 
father, and grandfather, all seemed to a. 
knowledge the spell of her gentle influence 
How that trait distinguished them from the 
savage, whose sphere of social life seeme 
almost as high as theirs. But though poor 
and uninstructed as the savage, the Arab js q 
seeereee still, even as was Adam in the 
arden of Eden. And she, too, was a lady: 
a lady in natural grace and refinement—in the 
fall of her foot, and in the folds of her dress. 
That dress hung on her in rags; yet he who 
should paint an angel would copy the dress 
from hers. She had neither rings in her ears 
nor in her nose; neither oil on her face, nor 
pomatum on her head; neither tattooing upon 
her forehead, nor patches on her cheeks: 
neither the mark of the wild nor the civilized 
sav For her, Bond street had conceived 
no fashionable deformity ; no cunning device 
of whalebone or stiff calico stepped in between 
nature and beauty. To such principles of 
taste, after a strange circle of hideous shapes 
and fantastical designs, our thousand years of 
civilization are only now bringing us round 
ty all that women can learn, is to let 
’s masterpiece alone. But to return to 
our shepherdess, the only fault I could find 
in her was that she stared rather too hard at 
me as | was getting my breakfast—woman 
should never look at man when he is eating 
eggs, though mine were certainly hard boiled. 
In her fingers she held a rose; and | was 
just thinking of the natural affinity there is 
everywhere between woman and flowers, 
when seeing my eyes directed towards it, it 
occurred to her that I wanted to have it; 
and calling one of her little brothers to her, 
with the natural grace of her sex, she handed 
it to him to bring to me. This service he 
performed with the natural awkwardness of 
his own, approaching cautiously within a few 
yards, then flinging it at me, and running 
away. Poor thing! she had certainly not 
shown much taste in the way in which she 
had stripped off all the green leaves, and left 
the stem desolate and bare. Perhaps sie 
had done it in the mere wantonness of idle- 
ness, cut off as she was from all sources of 
intellectual amusement—from all devices of 
ornamental trifling. For her no publisher got 
up the three-volumed novel ;—for her 00 
pattern-designer of Berlin coaxed flowers into 
squareness. How many of my fair readers 
under similar circumstances might have been 
seized with a fit of experimental botany - 
She had also been amusing herself with 
washing her feet in the brook, rather for- 
tunately, for they were, in consequence, not 
only — a ye og gear a a a 
rule, being on ‘or W marble. 
Alas, eae pe fiacw pastoral ! a calf skip 
ped over the brook, and scampered away 
through the lane ; and, clearing the stream 
like a gazelle (the commonest of emblems, 
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), she bounded after it and dis- 
. And I rode on with a brain full of 
and Arcadian shades, and a 
go of innocence; and I asked myself, 
as | rode, “ what can civilization do more than 
this?” But I had that night a more practical 
ment to make me content with my 
country. I had seen the bright side of the 
east; it was fit I should see its dark one. 
The night was ree and I sheltered in a 
native cottage. I will not describe the night 
—but, next morning—reader! did you ever 
see, in this of illustrated garments, a 
shirt prinied all over with a pattern of little 
dots? So have I!—The Pipe of Repose, a 
new book of Eastern Travel. 


AN ARAB SHEIK’S HAREM. 

Or the three ladies now forming this harem, 
the chief was Amsha, a lady celebrated in the 
song of every Arab in the desert, for her 
beauty and noble blood. She was the 
daughter of Hassan, Sheikh of the Tai, a 
tribe tracing its origin from the remotest an- 
tiquity, and one of whose chiefs, Hatem, her 
ancestor, is a hero of Eastern romance. 
Sofuk had carried her away by force from her 
father, but had always treated her with great 
respect. From her rank and beauty she had 
earned the title of “Queen of the Desert.” 
Her form, traceable through the thin shirt 
which she wore, like other Arab women, was 
well proportioned and graceful. She was tall 
in stature and fair incomplexion. Her features 
were regular, and her eyes dark and brilliant. 
She undoubtedly claims to more than 
ordinary beauty ; to the Arabs she was per- 
fection, for all the resources of their art had 
been exhausted to complete what nature had 
begun. Her lips were dyed deep blue, her 
eyelids were continued in indigo until they 
united over the nose, her cheeks and forehead 
were spotted with beauty-marks, her eyelashes 
darkened by kohl ; and on her legs and bosom 
could be seen the tattooed ends of flowers and 
fanciful ornaments, which were carried in fes- 
toons and net-work over her whole body. 
Hanging from each ear, and reaching to her 
waist, was an enormous earring of gold, ter- 
minating in a tablet of the same material, 
carved and ornamented with four turquoises. 
Her nose was also adorned with a prodigious 
gold ring, set with jewels, of such ample 
dimensions that it covered the mouth, and was 
to be removed when the lady ate. Ponderous 
rows of strung beads, Assyrian cylinders, 
fragments of coral, agates, and parti-colored 
stones, hung from her neck ; loose silver rings 
encircled her wrists and ancles, making a loud 
jingling as she walked. Over her blue shirt 
was thrown, when she issued from her tent, 
4 coarse striped cloak, and a common black 
handkerchief was tied round her head. Her 
menage combined, if the old song be true, the 
domestic and the queenly, and was carried on 
with a nice appreciation of economy. The 
immense sheet of black goat-hair canvas, 
which formed the tent, was supported by 
twelve or fourteen stout poles, and was com- 
pletely open on one side. Being entirely set 
apart for the women, it had no partitions, as 
in the tent of the common Arab, who is 
obliged to reserve a corner for the reception 
of his guests. Between the centre poles were 
placed, upright and close to one another, 

camel or goat-hair sacks, filled with rice, 
corn, barley, coffee, and other household 
stuff; their mouths being, of course, up- 
wards. Upon them were spread carpe 
cushions, on which Amsha reclined. Around 
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her, squatted on the ground, were some fifty 
handmaidens, tending the wide cauldron, 
baking bread on the iron plate heated over 
the ashes, or shaking between them the skin 
suspended between three stakes, and filled 
with milk, to be thus churned into butter. It 
is the privilege of the head wife to prepare iu 
her tent the dinners of the sheikh’s guests. 
The fires, lighted on all sides, sent forth a 
cloud of smoke, which hung heavily under 
the folds of the tent, and would have long 
before dimmed any eyes less bright than 
those of Amsha. As supplies were asked 
for by the women she lifted the corner of her 
carpet, untied the mouths of the sacks, and 
distributed their contents. Everything pass- 
ed through her hands. To show her author- 
ity and rank, she poured continually upon her 
attendants a torrent of abuse, and honoured 
them with epithets of which I may be excused 
attempting to give a translation ; her vocabu- 
lary equalling, if not excelling, in richness 
that of the highly-educated lady of the city. 
The combination of the domestic and authori- 
tative was thus complete. Her children, 
three naked little urchins, black with sun and 
mud, and adorned with a long tail hanging 
from the crown of their heads, rolled in the 
ashes or on the grass. Amsha, as I have 
observed, shared the affections, though not 
the tent, of Sofuk—for each establishment 
had a tent of its own—with two other ladies ; 
Atouia, an Arab, not much inferior to her 
rival in personal appearance; and Ferrah, 
originally a Yezidi slave, who had no preten- 
sions to beauty. Amsha, however, always 
maintained her sway, and the others could 
not sit, without her leave, in her presence. 
To her alone were confided the keys of the 
larder—supposing Sofuk to have had either 
keys or larder—and there was no appeal from 
her authority on all subjects of domestic 
economy.—Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains. 


ARAB WOMEN AND ARAB WORKMEN. 


Wuen I first employed the Arabs, the women 
were sorely ill-treated, and subjected to great 
hardships. I endeavored to introduce some 
réform into their domestic arrangements, and 
punished severely those who inflicted corporal 
punishment on their wives. In a short time 
the number of domestic quarrels was greatly 
reduced, and the women, who were at first 
afraid to complain of their husbands, now boldly 
appealed to me for protection. They had, how- 
ever, some misgivings as to the future, which 
were thus expressed by a deputation :—* O 
Bey ! we are yoursacrifice. May God reward 
you. Have we not eaten wheat bread, and 
even meat and butter, since we have been under 
your shadow? Is there one of us that has 
not now a colored handkerchief for her head, 
bracelets and ankle-rings, and a striped cloak ? 
But what shall we do when you leave us, 
which God forbid you should do? Our bus- 
bands will then have their turn, and there will 
be nobody to help ns.” These poor creatures, 
like ail Arab women, were exposed to constant 
hardships. They were obliged to look after 
the children, to make the bread, to fetch water, 
and to cut wood, which they brought home 
from afaron their heads. Moreover they were 
intrusted with all the domestic duties, wove 
their wool and goat’s hair into clothes, carpets, 
and tent canvas; and were left to strike and 
raise the tents, and to load and unload the 
beasts of burden when they change their en- 
camping ground. If their hus' 

sheep or cows, they had to drive them to the 
pastures, and to milk them at night. When 








moving, they carried their children at their 
backs during the march, and were even troubled 
with this burden when employed in their do- 
mestic occupations, if the children were too 
young to be Jeftalone. The men sat indolently 
by, smoking their pipes, or listening to a tri- 
fling story from some stray Arab of the desert, 
who was always there to collect a group 
around him. At first the women, whose hus- 
bands encamped on the mound, brought water 
from the river; but I released them from this 
labor by employing horses and donkeys in the 
work. The weight of a large sheep or goat’s 
skin filled with water is not inconsiderable. 
This is hung on the back by cords strapped 
over the shoulders, and upon it, in addition, was 
frequently seated the child, who could not be 
left in the tent, or was unable to follow its 
mother on foot. The bundles of firewood, 
brought from a considerable distance, were 
enormous, completely concealing the head and 
shoulders of those who tottered beneath them. 
And yet the women worked cheerfully, and 
it was seldom that their husbands had to com- 
plain of their idleness. Some were more ac- 
tive than others. There was a young girl 
named Hadla, who particularly distinguished 
herself, aud was consequently sought in mar- 
riage by all the men. Her features were hand- 
some, and her form erect, and exceedingly 
graceful. She carried the largest burdens, 
was never unemployed, and was accustomed, 
when she had finished the work imposed upon 
her by her mother, to assist her neighbors in 
completing theirs.—Jbid. 





Circassian Staves.—In a moral point of view, 
all slave traffic is of course odious and reprehensi- 
ble, but that of Circassia differed from other com- 
merce of the kind, in so far that all parties were 
benefited by, and consenting to, the contract. The 
Turks obtained from Caucasus handsomer and 
healthier wives than those born in the harem ; and 
the Circassian beauties were delighted to exchange 
the poverty and toil of their fathers’ mountain huts 
for the luxurious far-niente of the seraglio, of whose 
wonders and delights their ears were regaled, from 
childhood upwards, with the most glowing de- 
scription. The trade, although greatly impeded 
and very hazardous, still goes on. Small Turkish 
craft creep up to the coast, cautiously evading the 
Russian cruizers, enter creeks and inlets, and are 
dragged by the Circassians high and dry upon the 
beach, there to remain till the negotiation for their 
live cargo is completed, an operation that generally 
takes a few weeks. The women sold are the 
daughters of serfs and freemen: rarely does a work 
consent to dispose of his sister or daughter, although 
the case does sometimes occur. But whilst the 
sale goes on, the slave ships are anything but se- 
cure. It is a small matter to have escaped the 
Russian frigates and steamers. Each of the Kre- 
posts possesses a little squadron of row-boats, 
manned with Cossacks, who pull along the coast 
in search of Turkish vessels. If they detect one, 
they land in the night, and endeavor to set fire to 
it, before the mountaineers can come to the assist- 
ance of the crew. The Turks, who live in pro- 
found terror of these Cossack coast-guards, resort 
to every possible expedient to escape their observa- 
tion; often covering their vessels with dry leaves 
and boughs, and tying fir branches to the masts, 
that the scouts may take them for trees. If they 
are captured at sea by the cruisers, the crew are 
sent to hard labor in Siberia, and the Circassian 
girls are married to Cossacks, or divided as hand- 
maidens amongst the Russian staff officers. From 
thirty to forty slaves compose the usual cargo of 
each of these vessels, which are so small that the 
poor creatures are packed almost like herrings in 
a barrel. But they patiently endure the misery of 
the voyage, in anticipation of the honeyed existence 
of the harem. It is calculated that one vessel out 
of six is taken or lost. In the winter of 1843-4, 
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eight-and-twenty chips left the coast of Asia Minor 
for that of Caucasia. Twenty-three safely re- 
turned, three were burned by the Russians, and two 
swallowed by the waves.—/bid. 





Carpivat Mezzorantt, the celebrated linguist, 
died at Rome on the 16th inst. He was born at 
Bologna on the 19th of September, 1774, and was 
consequently in the 75th year of his age. He was 
nominated Cardinal-priest in 1838, and held the 
office of Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Books of the Oriental Church. Mezzofanti wasa 
native of Bologna, and was educated at the uni- 
versity there. About the time when Lord Byron 
made his acquaintance, he could fluently converse 
in every European idiom. Since then he became 
master of all the oriental forms of speech, and 
there was scarcely a spoken jargon from the Him- 
malaya mountains to the Andes, of which Mezzo- 
fanti had not made the comparative anatomy, 
Personally he was most affable, and generally be- 
loved in Rome.— Examiner. 








Publishers’ Circular. 
LITERARY INTKLLIGENCE. 
James Munroz & Co., Boston, have in press: 


“A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers ;” | 


by Henry D. Thoreau, A.M.; one vol., 12mo. 
“ Consolatio ;’ or Comfort for the afflicted, with a 
preface and notes by the Rev. P. H. Greenleaf; one 
vol., 16mo. “ Borren’s New Picture of Bostun and 
its vicinity ;’ 18mo., plates. “Shakspere,” an 
exact reprint of the Chiswick edition ; 10 vols., 
l6mo. “Orations, Addresses, &c.,” including a 
new edition of Nature; by R. W. Emerson; 
uniform with the Essays aud Poems, “ Friends in 
Council 7’ dedicated to Lord Morpeth; one vol., 
16mo. New work on China, by Osmyn Tiffany ; 
one vol. 


Joun Wey has published the first number of 
Dickens’ new story of “ David Copperfield,” with 
the illustrations, from the proof sheets received by 
special arrangement from the London publishers. 


Messrs. Lea & Biancnarp have issued IncER- 
sott’s “Historical Sketch of the Second War 
between the United States of America and Great 
Britain, embracing the events of 1814,” in one 
valume, 8vo., price one dollar. 


Rosert Carter & Broruers have in press and 
will shortly issue, a new work from the pen of the 
Rey. Dr. Spring, entitled, “ A Pastor’s Tribute to 
one of his Flock ; or Memoirs of the late Hannah 
L. Murray.” The work contains, in addition to 
free extracts from her own writings in prose and 
verse, remarks of the author, notices of persons, 
events, benevolent operations, and churches, 
which, the publishers believe, will interest a large 
class of readers. 


Mepicat Litrerature.—At the recent meeting 
of the American Medical Association at Boston, 
a report was read by Dr. John P. Harrison 
of Cincinnati, on Medical Literature. Fram 
the Daily Traveller we learn that “The report 
stated that there are twenty original or native 
medical publications, and four foreign periodicals. 
Of these, five are quarterlies ; six are published bi- 
monthly, six monthly, one three times a year—the 
transactions of the Philadelphia Society ; and one 
weekly, the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
* * * The largest medical library in the coun- 
try is that of the Philadelphia Hospital. It was 
commenced in 1762 by the donation of a book 
from a Mr. Fothergill, of London, who shortly 
afterwards made another donation of books, six 
cases of anatomical specimens, and a skeleton and 
foetus. The library now contains upwards of ten 
thousand volumes. There are other libraries in 
Universities and Colleges, containing, some, seven 
thousand, three thqusand, and two thousand vo- 
lumes. The catalogue of medical works in the 
library of Harvard College numbers one thousand 
seyen hundred and sixty-nine volumes ; that of the 
medicgl department of Harvard University, in Bos- 





ton, twelve hundred volumes. The libraries of 
some of the most eminent Boston physicians con- 
tain upwards of five thousand volumes. ‘The 
report was very lengthy, occupying in its reading 
one hour and forty-five minutes. It was accepted, 
and referred to the committee of publication. 

Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe is to deliver the ad- 
dress before the Alumni of the University of the 
city of New York at the approaching Commence- 
ment. 

Messrs. Cooley & Keese sold on the 15th 
ahd 16th of this month, at 7 p.m., the valuable 
library of Hon. Judge Furman, well known as a 
collector of various interesting subjects. 

We have received several original American 
publications of more than usual literary interest, 
which we shall make the occasion of early com- 
ment. Among them we may especially enumerate 
the Remains of William J. Graham, with a me- 
moir by Professor Auten of Delaware; Lone- 
FELLOW’s Kavanagh, now published; the Rev. 
Rosert Turnsuty’s Genius of Italy; Roserr 
Date Owen’s Hints on Public Architecture; Miss 
Peazopy’s Collection of Asthetic Papers; Mr. 
Coriman’s European Life and Manners ; and a new 
volume by Dr. CuEever. 

The new Journal at Washington, “ The Repub- 
lic,” announced as under the editorship of Alexan- 
der C. Bullit and John O. Sargent, gentlemen, who 
bring to the work the prestige of distinguished 
reputations gained through the press in the two 
great cities of New Orleans and New York, will 
be issued on the 13th June next. While it will be 
a devoted party Whig paper, the names of its con- 
ductors are also guarantees for a zealous high- 
minded support of those questions of general 
interest which include all parties. The terms are 
for the daily, $10 ; for the tri-weekly, $6; for the 
weekly, $2. All business communications to be 
addressed to Gipeon & Co., Washington City. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, FROM 29TH 
MARCH TO 14TH APRIL. 


Adamson (Rev. J. L.)—Scripture Metaphors. 8vo. 
(Edinb.) pp. 412, cl. 7s.6d. Annual Miscellany (The) for 
1848; a Review of the Year, &c. 8vo. pp. 275, cl. 7s. 6d. 
Barrington (A.)\—A Familiar lntroduction to Heraldry. 
Illust. by numerous Drawings. 12mo. pp. 228, cloth, 5s. ; 
colored, 7s. Battle of London Life; or, Boz and his Se- 
cretary. Post 8vo. pp. 106,cl.2s. Boys (T'.)—A Word for 
the Church, with Remarks on the Hon. and Rev. B. W. 
Noel's Essay. 12mo. 174, cl. 3s. 6d. Brewer (F.)—The 
Midnight Sun, translated by Mary Howitt. Post 8vo. pp. 
342, cl. 10s. 6d. Burritt (ER. H.)—The Geography of the 
Heavens, with Introduction by T. Dick. J2mo. Atlas, pp 
330. bds. 10s. 6d. Chapter (A) on Church Government; 
or, the Expediency of Forming a Free Episcopal Church 
in England on a Catholic Plan. By Philadelphus. 8vo. 
pp. 56, swd. Is. 6d. Collation (A) of the principal English 
Translations of the Sacred Scriptures. Demy 4to. pp. 324, 
cl. 12s. Cureton Nah egg Ignatianum ; a complete 
Collection of the Ignatian Epistles. Roya! 8vo. pp. 384, 
cl. 31s. 6d. Eighteen Hundred and Twelve: a Historical 
Romance, from the German, by Mary Norman. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. op 1072, bds. 3ls. 6d. Francke (H.)—Outlines 
of a New Theory of Hydropathy. Trans. by R. Barkie, 
M.D. 12mo. Pp. 348, cl. 5a. Gliddon (G. R.)—Otia Aigyp- 
tiaca: Discourses on Egyptian ‘ore! and Hi ly- 
phical Discoveries 8vo. pp. 156, 7s.6d. Good (The) Boy 
Henry; or, the Young Child’s Book of Manners: trans. 
fram the Duteh, by John Ingram Lockhart. 8vo. pp. 72, 
cl. 1s. Goode (W.)--The Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land as to Baptism in the Case of Infants; with an Ap- 
pendix containing the Baptismal Services of Luther, and 
the yey Cologne Liturgies. By Willian 


Goode, M.A A. 8vo. pp. 542, cloth, lis. Gray (P.) 
—Tables and Formule for the Computation Life 
Contingencies, 8vo, pp. 236, cl. 15s. 


By PeterGray. R 
Harding (J. a ydouueen Art. ‘olio, cl 258. Hare 
(J. C.)—Sermons preacht in Herstmonceux Church. 2d 
vol. 8vo. pp. 514, bds. 12s. Herbert (G.)—The Priest to the 
Temple, with a Memoir. New edition, sup. roy. 22mo. pp, 
138, cl. 2s. Do. The Temple, Sacred Poems, and Private 
Ejaculations. New ed. sup. roy. 32mo. pp. 208, cl. 2s. 6d. 
Hollingsworth (A. G. H.)—The Holy. hand Restored. 
Post 8va, pp. 300, cl. 6s. Hooker (J. 1.) —The Rhododen- 
drons of Sikkim-Himalaya. Folio, pp. 11, eleven plates, 
swd.2is. Hymns and Thoughts for the Sick and Lonely. 
By a Lady. 18mo. Bath, pp. 144, cl. 2s. Jerrold (D.)—A 
Man made of Money. [llust. by J. Leech. Post 8vo. pp. 
284,cl.7s. Johns (C. A.)—The Forest Trees of Britain. 
Vol. 1, 13mo. pp. 448, cl. 3s. 6d. Johnston (A. K.)—The 
Physical Atlas. Imp. 4to. ed. Part 1, swd. 3a. 6d. 
Knowles (J. 8.)\—The Rock of Rome; or, the Arch 
Heresy Post 8vo. pp. 288, ct. 7s. 6d. Lady Alice ; or, the 
New Ung; a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 926, bds. 


of the Jews. 


[May 19, 


Post 8vo. pp. 610, cl. 7s. 6d. 


— 


(G. J.)—The Chemistry of Vegetable and A hes Mulder 
logy. Introd. by J. F. W. Johnstone. a gee 
20 pl., 30s. Nicol (J.)—Mannal of Mineralogy. nd 


p. 596, ci. 12s. Passion Week. A Collecti oo 
jeces suited to the Season. ey! Postieal 
Pardie (‘T.)—Form and Sound: 
pendent on the same physical laws? 8 
Ross (A.)—Adventures of the First Sett! 
or Columbia River: a Narrative of the Astor Expeditio 
Post 8vo, pp. 368, cl. 10s. Gd. Sandford (J.)—Vox Conn 
or, Breathings of the Heart, Prayers, and a Litany for the 
Closet. Sq. pp. 88, cl. 28. 6d. Seot (W.)—Report on the 
Epidemic Cholera. 8vo, pp. 344, cl. 6s. 6d. Sermons by 
G. Croly, F. Macgill, G. Smith, and T. P. Stooks. 
Elidoc : from the German of la Motte Fouqué 12m, pp 
458, cl. 7s. Solly (E.)—Syllabus of a complete Course ve 
Lectures on Chemistry. 8vo. pp. 198, cl. 5s. st -Jean 
(Mad.)—The Cave of the Huguenots, and other Poors 
8vo. pp. 78, cl. 10s. ‘Thomson (J.j—Exposition of the Gox 
pel according to St. Luke, chap. i. to ix. &8vo, pp. 524, c} 


de- 
VO. Pp. 172, cl. be, 
erson the Oregon 


10s. 6d. White (E. ¥.)—Twelve Sermons. By ine Rev 
E. Y. White. lzmo. pp. 238, cloth, 5s. — 
at Rerorts —De Gex.—Bankrupicy. Vol. 1, part 3, 








Advertisements. 


Art-Union Journal. 


COMPLETE SET of this valuable Journal from its 
commencement in 1#39to the end of the year 1849, 
forming 10 vols. ForSale by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


. 
The Western Art-Union, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Te undersigned is now Yen to receive Subscrip- 
tions for the above Art-Union. 

Members for the present year will reeeive a beautiful 
Engraving, ealled * Life's Ha: Hour,”’ to be executed 
by Alfred Jones of this City, trom a Painting by Mrs. 
Lilly M. Spencer. 

Those who desire to subscribe are invited to send in 
their names as early as possible. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon'y Sec., 

497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


Art-Mannufactures. 


VARIETY of the exquisite productions of “ Felix 
Summerly,” in Parian, constantly for sale by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, 
* Art-Union Building.” 
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RAYSON respectiully informs his friends and the 
e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding, especially books for Private 
braries and Public Institutions,including Maps, Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
ayer especial attention for many years. The greatest care 
taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of letter press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skill and accuracy. 


Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentiemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq, of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, Hospital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 
Esq., Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 

N. B. The of Audubon’s work on the Natural 
History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and sabstantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 


A CARD. ¢ 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 
Ww. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 
EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTs, 

No, 304 Broadway, Third Carner above the Park 
(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broadway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many hundred fine Oil 

Paintings, by ancient and modern artists. 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 

Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior to Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Travelling Maps, and Fancy 

Stationery, are to be had here. 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 





3is. 6d. Lane . D.)—Sermons and Outlines of 
Sermons. By J. D. Lane. 12mv. pp. 438, cloth, 6s. 
Mitchell (C. S.)—Record of Events connected with the 





business upon liberal terins. , 
Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
business on his own account at his store. m24if 
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NEW BOOKS. 


AINS OF THE BIBLE: Their Scenes and 

ba “panel By the Rev. John McFarland, DD. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

ECEIVING SINNERS. By the Rev. J. Cum- 

es DD. Author of the “ Message from God,” &c. 
18mo. 30 cents. 

HE WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER, comprising his 
Life, Letters, and Poems. First complete Edition. By 
the Rev. T. 8. Grimshawe. One vol. royal 8vo. $3. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. By Isaac 
Taylor. 12mo. 75 cents. 

MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS; or, The March of 
Intellect. By Miss Catherine Sinclair. 75 cents. 


MODERN SOCIETY : A Sequel to the above. 75 cents, 
WATER DROPS. By Mrs. Sigourney, 2d Thousand. 
50 cents. 
THE HAPPY HOME. By Hamilton. 2d Thousand. 
50 cents. 
FOSTER'S ESSAYS, ON DECISION OF CHARACTER, 
&e. 50 cents. 
TYNG’S CHRIST IS ALL. 2d Edition, $1 50. 
—— ISRAEL OF GOD. $1 50. 
—— LAW AND GOSPEL. $1 50. 
KRUMACHER’S LAST DAYS OF ELISHA. 175 cts. 
PALEY'’S HORA. PAULINA. 75 cents. 
JACOBUS'S QUESTIONS ON MATTHEW. 15 cents. 
BRIDGES’S WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. $5. 
Just Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway. 
7 ITTELL'S LIVING AGE, No. 96212} cents. Con- 
tents —1. The Palace of Marly, Musée des Familles. 
9. History and Construction of Maps, Eclectic Review. 3. 
My First Legacy, Dublin University Magazine. 4. Ross’ 
Adventures on the Oregon River, Spectator. 5. Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Keith, Ezaminer. 6. Forgiveness, 
Bentley's Miscellany. 7. European Politics, &c., Spectator 
and Examiner. Poetay.—Messiah’s Names; The Rest- 
jess Spirit's Warning; Resignation; I Love not now; An 
Evening’s Romance; Song of the War. Saort Arti- 
cLes.—Maraschino ; ‘The Holy Land ; Corns, Peerage, and 
Syntax; Journal of Design; Plunder of India; Mary 
Queen of Scots. 
Published weekly at six dollars « year, by 


E. LITTELIL & CO., 
myl19 It Boston. 
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CROZET’S ARITHMETIC. 


an ARITHMETIC for Colleges and Schools, by 
Claudius Crozet, Principal of the Richmond Aca- 
demy, late State Engineer of Virginia, and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Engineering at West Point—price 37} cents. 
Published and for sale by A. MORRIS, 


Successor to Drinker & Morris, 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Attention is requested to the following notice of the 
work, from the author of * Peter Parley :” 

CROZET’S ARITHMETIC.—It is an excellent hook, 
possessing the usual advantages of our school Arithme- 
tics, which teach the practice of the art, to which is here 
added its philosophy, very happily methodised and pre- 
sented to the student. It is calculated not merely to teach 
what is usually laid down in a book of Arithmetic, but to 
set the reasoning faculties at work, and furnish the mental 
machinery with a motive power which will render it effi- 
cient in its application to other subjects. It is evidently 
the production of a thorough scholar in Mathematics, 
who, in the far advances he has made, has not forgotten 
the difficulties of that © steep ascent” by which he climb- 
ed to knowledge. His sympathy for the pupil, and his 
understanding of his capacity, enable him to teach with 
facility what would have been impossible to one destitute 
of these qualifications. 8. G. GOODRICH. 


From the American Courier. 

The leading peculiarity of the book is the introduction 
of reasoning to a greater extent than it has been cus- 
tomary in works on arithmetic. There is nothing empiri- 
cal in the book. The whole logical process of the science 
of numbers is exhibited with conciseness and perspicuity, 
and is made the basis in each case of the practical rules 
which follow. The study of arithmetic in the manner 
here taught, must be an excellent preparation for the study 
of algebra. The author has made, also, some valuable 
corrections in the vulgar nomenclature, and introduces 
some improvements in the common processes of arithme- 
tic. In the matter of innovation, however, he has exer- 
cised a commendable degree of caution. 


From the Southern Journal of Education. 

The four fundamental rules are more faithfully dis- 
cussed than in any work we are acquzinted with. The 
same is true in regard to Decimal and Vulgar Fractions. 
We cordially recommend the work to the consideration of 
teachers, and advise them to obtain a copy for ‘their own 
examination. They will be amply repaid for their trouble 
and expense in the perusal of its pages, so much more 
attractive than those of common authorities, which 
usually consist of rules printed in italics, followed by ex- 





Historical Geography of the Bible. 
E. H. BUTLER & C0., 


No. 23 Minor Street, Pxtapevpuia, 
Have just Published 


An Historical Geography of the 
Bible. 


By Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN, D.D. 
Tilustrated by Maps from the latest and best Authorities of 
various Countries mentioned in the Scriptures. 
With Questions adapting it to Schools, Bible Classes, 
and Sunday Schools. 
Y this work the reader is assisted to study in connex- 
) ion the History and Geography of the Bible ; both of 
which are, % this means, made more interesting and 
instructive. This is, indeed, the only way to interest the 
young in the eo | of Sacred Geography. It is a book for 
Sanday Schools, Bible Classes, High Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges, as well as for parents and instructors, and 
all who would read with intelligent interest the Sacred 
Scriptures. my 19 3 


CUROSBY’S GREEK COURSE. 
A GRAMMAR 


OF THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE, 


GREEK LESSONS : Consisting of selections fram Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, with directions for the study of the 
Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translation from 

English into Greek, and a Vocabulary. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS; 


With an Index of Grammatical Reference. 
12mo. pp. 288. 


GREEK TABLES, 


For the Use of Students. 
12mo. pp. 84. 
The above works are by ALPuevs Crossy, Professor of 
the Greek Lunguage and Literature in th College. 
Published and for sale on favorable terms 


by 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Boston, May 5th, 1849. : my 12 6t 
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Bullions’s New Grammar. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
AN ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 


GRAMMAR 


Or THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By REV. PETER BULLIONS, D.D. 


This work is prepared on a more extended plan than the 
“ Principles of English Grammar,” and is intended to oc- 
cupy a higher place in the Series of Grammars, English, 
Latin, and Greek, on the same plan. The author has en- 
deavored to avail himself of all the light which recent 
discussions and investigations have furnished. No 
startling novelties have been introduced; at the same 
time, where it was thought a change would be an im- 
provement, it has been made. This Grammar is intended 
to form strictly a partof the series, and while it is simple 
and practical, it is suited to the wants of higher semina- 
ries and advanced students. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
my4 2t 161 Pearl street. 


ROBINSON'S 
Original Patent Liquid Glue 


ESISTS Wet, Violence, Time, and Climate, requires 

no paration, and is applicable alike to Wood, 

Metal, Stone, Marble, Ivory, Siate, Glass, China, and 

Earthenware, Paper, Pasteboard, Plaster Models, &c. 
Price 6d. and Is. per bottle. 

Sold wholesale and for exportation by CROSBY & 
CO., 81 High Holborn, Lonpon, or JOHN WILEY, 
New Yor. 

Among the numerous testimonials to the merits of 
Robinson’s Liquid Glue, is the following from Dr. Andrew 
Ure:— 

“ [have examined Robinson's Liquid Cement, and I 
hereby’ certify that it is capable of glueing together wood, 
stone, stoneware, metals, and other solids, in a strong and 
durable manner, and that, being impervious to water, it is 
not liable to be affected by moisture or rain. 

“ ANDREW URE, A.M.,F.R.S. Prof. of Chemistry. 

“ London, 24 Bloomsbury Square, March 3d, 1849.” 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun Street, corner oF Gop, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY with ELastTiciry, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, | 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 

AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of curap Pens in boxes. 


Holders of every description, &c. 
jy! tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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POPULAR LIBRARIES. 


If the steamboat and the railway have abridged space and time, and made a ta addition to th ilable | h of h 
more cheaply and quickly acgal on pple vet e available length of human existence, why may not our intelleety 


ney be also aceelerated—our knowl 
ings more rapidly and widely diffused.—Quarterly Review. 


BY THE REV. JACOB ABBOTT. 


A Series of Popular Histories. 
COMPRISING 
1. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 8. JULIUS CASAR. 
2. CHARLES I. 9. RICHARD I. 


3. ALEXANDER, 10. RICHARD IIT. 


4. HANNIBAL. 1]. ALFRED THE GREAT. 

5. ELIZABETH. 12. DARIUS. 

6. CHARLES I. 13. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
7. MARIA ANTOINETTE, 14. XERXES. 


12mo. gilt, with Illuminated Title-pages and numerous Engravings, Maps, Illustrations, 
&c. Price 60 cts. per volume. 


In history, as in all other sciences, it is necessary to set certain limits to our inquiries, 
if we would proceed with certainty ; and, where utility more than curiosity is our object, 
we must even contract these boundaries. We must not only confine ourselves to those 

riods where truth can be ascertained, but to those events chiefly which were tollowed 

y some civil or political consequence, which produced some alteration in the govern 
ment or the manners of a people... The events of latter ages sre generally related 
with a copiousness so profuse and undistingui-hing, that a selection becomes absolutely 
necessary for such as would not willingly spend a lifetime in acquiring a knowledge of 
the transactions of those who have lived before them —Russell’s Hist. Mod. Europe. 

This series of brief histories from the polished and graphic pen of Mr Abbott is not 
only of a very popular character, but is admirably adapted to interest, particularly, the 
young, in the study of history. He has selected the most remarkable characters in his- 
tory, and grouped together the leading events in the life of each, so as to give a distinct 
and complete impression of their historic being. And while these histories wear an air 
of romance, and are highly fascinating, the author has confiaed himself to the facts of 
sober reeeived history. The series will forma gallery of well-executed and striking por- 
traits of these world-renowned personages, The several histories are uniform in size, 
binding, and general appearance ; are illustrated by many striking and beautiful Engrav- 
ings, and together make a useful and most beautiful little library.—Biblical Repository. 


Harper’s Family Library. 
Books you may hold readily in your hand are the most useful after all._—Dr. Johnson. 
This valuable series, extending to 187 volumes, comprises a rich and varied collection 


of works in the several departments of literature, forming a complete circle of useful, | 


instructive, and entertaining knowledge, adapted for popular use. The utmost care has 
been taken, not only to exclude all works having an injurious influence on the mind, but 
to embrace everything calculated to strengthen the best and most salutary im ions. 
Each work sold separately, being complete in itself, neatly printed in 1&8mo, and strongly 
boiind in muslin, gilt. Most of the works are illustrated by Engravings, Maps, &c. 
Price by the set, 187 volumes, $80. 

No family ought to be without this library, as it furnishes the readiest resources for 

that education which ought to accompany or succeed that of the boarding-school or the 


academy. and is infinitely more conducive than either to the cultivation of the intellect. | 
| District Library "—the judiciousness o 


— Monthly Review. 

We venture the assertion that there is no publication in the country more suitabl 
adapted to the taste and requirements of the great mass of the community, or better cal- 
culated to raise the intellectual character of society, than Harper's Family Library.— 
Boston Mirror. 





nl jour- 


portable—its cultivators increased in pumber—and its bless. 


Harper’s Fireside Library. 

Tt is the design of this series to supply « choice collection of books, chiefly America 
expressly adapted to the domestic circle, Sabbath schools, &c.. by combining in an e “ 
nent degree entertainment with meatal and moral culture. The works are beautifull; 
embellished in a novel and tasty style, with illuminated covers, gilt edges. 7 vols 
now ready. Price 37} cents a volume. oe 


The series is got up in beautiful style, with elegant print, fine r, illumin: 
covers, and gilt edges. These are excellent little works, and destined 1 “7 cheer many ¢ 
happy fireside —Golden Rule. 

This is by far the handsomest series of books that has ever been published in the 
Union. We would counsel parents, even the poorest, to lay by a pittance to purchase 
the volumes as they come from the press.— Boston Bee. : 





Boy’s and Girl’s Library. 


Containing 32 volumes, 1#mo., muslin gilt. Embellished by numerous 
Sold separately or in sets. Price $10 75 per set. 


This series is designed more especially to embrace such works as are adapted, not to 
extremes of early childhood or advanced youth, but to that intermediate space which 
lies between childhvod and the opening of maturity, when the trifles of the nursery ang 
the simple lessons of the school-room have ceased to exercise their benefici.| influence, 
bat before the taste for a higher order of mental pleasure has established a fixed ascen- 
dency in their stead. In the selection of works intended forthe young in this plastic 
period of their existence, when the elements of future character are receiving their 
inoulding impress, the utmost care is exercised. 


Engravings. 





Harper’s School District Library of 
valuable Standard Literature. 


Embracing the most approved works in the various departments of human knowledge, 
including History, Voyages and Travels, Biography, Natural History, the Physica! Sei- 
ences, Agriculture, Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, Belles- Lettres, the History and Phi- 
losophy of Education, &c. I8mo., half sheep. 295 vols.—4 Series. Price $19 per 
Series. Each volume sold separately, at 38 cts. 

The influence oy such a library, owned and read in the school districts of our country, 
would be beyond the bounds of calculation in elevating the thoughts and promoting the 
intelligence and refinement of the nation. A plan so well devised cannot be too highly 
commended to the favor of the rising and spreading population of our great Republic. 
It will be well if books, thus selected with care, shall be so appreciated as to take the 
| place of much of the indiscriminate and light reading which now everywhere obtrudes 
| itself upon the attention of the young, to dissipate and enfeeble the mind and corrupt 
| the taste. I have myself given considernble attention to these works, and must add my 
| most hearty concurrence with the highest recommendation the books have received. 
| The youth of our land owe the publishers a lasting debt of gratitude for supplying them 
| with such an amount of valuable reading matter. —4. B. Russell, Oakland High school, 





worthy of note in these series of the “Schoo! 

the selection as regards the subjects of the books 

| which compose it, and the agreeable variety of reading which it furnishes in the princi- 
pal departments of literature—history, biography, voyages and travels, the sciences, }oe- 

| try. and works of taste, all contribute to the general stock, and each in due proportion — 
Rev. Dr. Cogswell. 


Two things strike us as te 





Harper’s New Miscellany of Popular| The Massachusetts School Library. 


Sterling Literature. 
“ Books that have an aim and meaning in them.” 


Now in the course of publication, a new and attractive library of sterling books ele- 
gantly printed in 12mo., on fine paper, and bound in extra gilt, fitted for permanent 
preservation in the library. 25 Volumes already published. Price only 50 cents a volume. 


To all classee of the community this valuable publication addresses its strong claims ; 
to the clergy, colleges, schools, and lyceums, the family circle, and tourists, as well as 
the student and the lover of literature in all parts of the land. 

Perhaps nv series of books ever printed in this country has contributed so much to the 


improvement of public morals as Harper's celebrated Family Library. Certainly no | 


books have given a more genera! tiste fur useful readiag. But popular as these works 
are, we believe that the Wew Series they are getting up, under the title of “ Harper's 
New Miscellany,” is destined to be received with even greater favor by the public. [t 
embraces a range of books so diversified in subject, and so remarkable for intrinsic ex- 
cellence, that nothing can check the spread of its popularity. In short, this series is 
destined to supply a higher range of literature than has yet been introduced into our 
libraries, in a compact and cheap form, for it is offered very low: only fifty cents per 
volume for an elegant book ready for the library shelves. Several of the works are em- 
bellished by engravings or maps.—New York Express. 





Harper’s Family Classical Library. 


™ Containing 37 volumes, 18mo., muslin gilt, embellished with Portraits. Each work 
sold separately. Price per set, $16 30. 


Comprising the best translations of the most eminent Greek and Latin authors. In 
this admirable collection are laid open to the reader the rich treasures of the genius of 
antiquity, presenting standards of literary excellence, and exquisite beauties of compo- 
sition, which have commanded the applause of centuries. To him who, as Dr. Knox 
observes, although engaged in other pursuits, is still anxious to ‘‘ retain a tincture of that 
elegance and liberality of sentiment which the mind acquires by the study of the clas- 
sics, and which contributes more to form the true gentleman than all the unsuabstantial 
ornaments of modern affectation,” the collection will prove must acceptable. Dr. Parr 
says, “ {f you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your 
duty to place in his hands the best translations of the best classical authors.” 

There are thousands who have no leivure for studying the dead | inguages, who would 
yet like to know what was thought and said 


them this work will be a treasure.—/.ondon Sunday Times. 


myl9 


SANCTIONED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


12:0. Series.—Comprising 26 vols., neatly half bound. Price 75 cents per volume. 
| Juvenile Series.—Comprising 12 vols. 18mo., neatly half bound. Priee 374 cents per 
, volume. 





Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 


Comprising the best Works of the best Authors. Containing 123 numbers. Price 
varying from 64 to 25 cents each. 

| ‘The love of fictitious narrative has its principle in human nature. The child listens 
with breathless interest to stories told by his nurse; the scho:|-boy amuses himself in 
hearing or relating tales of wonder or terror; the youth devours narratives of love an 
adventure ; and even the old man has by no means lost «i his interest in the memory of 
such things The attachment to fiction arises partly from the active nature of the ims- 
gination, which is always attracted by the wild and wonderful ; and thus we are dis 
posed to look on feigned scenes rather than real ones, as generally presenting something 
more to interest and excite than is found in the ordinary course of events. Al! this |s 
only analogous to the operations of our minds in solitude. The scenes which memor 
recals are not accurate pictures of the past, but that loose and general resemblance to \t 
which we see in fiction. Our views of the future are not of the future that will be, bu! 
enchanting visions brighter than reality, and such as will never happen. The presen', 
which is a mere point, occupies only a small portion of our thought. We live in the 
pust and the future, in ideal worlds of our own creation.—British Quarterly Review. 





Harper’s New Catalogue. 


A wew Descriptive Catatoour or Harper & Broruers’ Pustications is 00W 
ready for distribution, and may be obtained gratuitously on application to the Publishes 
personally, or by letter, post-paid. : , 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing to form Libraries or enrich 
their literary collections, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, which will be found 
comprise a large proportion of the standard and most esteemed works in English Liters 





by the sages and povts of antiquity. To | 


ture—COMPREHENDING ABOUT TWO THOUSAND VOoLUMES—wWhich are offered in mort It” 
stances at less than gne half the cost of similar productions in England. ; 

To Librarians and others connected with Col Schools, etc., who may not have 
access to a relinble guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions. it is beliey” 
ed the present Catalogue will prove especially valuable as a manual of reference. 


HARPER & -BROTHERS, 
82 Cliff street, New York. 
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WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The most Comprehensive and only accurate 
Dictionary of the English Language. 

NTAINS upwards of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

WORDS, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
given, the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
It embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific 
Terms, Phrases from Foreign Languages, current in Eng- 
lish Literature, &c. &e. It is FREE FROM ALL INNO- 
VATIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Lan- 
guage as it is used by nine-tenths of the Educated Classes 
of England and America. This Dictionary is used and 
specially recommended by the Presidents and Professors 
of nearly every College in the Northern States, and by 
other eminent scholars, among whom may be men- 
tioned— 

Jared Sparks, LL.D., Hon. John McLean, LL.D., Hon. 
Levi Woodbury, LL.D., Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, LL.D., 
Hon. David L. Swain, LL.D., Dr. Robley Dungtison, Alon- 
zo Potter, D.D, LL.D., Moses Stuart, D.D., Edward 
Hitehcock, D.D., LL.D., Mark Hopkins, D.D., Henry W. 
Longfellow, A.M., Benjamin Hale, D.D., Hector Hum- 
phrey, D.D., Eliphatet Nott, D.D., LL.D. 


“J shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best 
authority."—James Kent. 


“Jt will introduce the name of its author to every 
Library in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 
—Judge McLean. 

“ City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 

“ Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large Dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference. 

“ Attest, S. F. McCLEARY, Sec’y.” 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 
my 12 5t And for sale by all Booksellers. 


WE SOUTHERN METHODIST PULPIT.—Monthly 
—OriernaL :—384 Pages in the Volume. Only Onx 
Dottan.—We beg leave to invite attention to the follow- 
ing features :—1. At least XII Original Sermons are given 
in the course of the year. ‘These are by Methodist 
Preachers of the various Southern Conferences. 2. At 
least XII Portraits, of distinguished Ministers now living 
atthe South. These will be superior woodcuts. 3. Pen 
and Juk Sketches, of distinguished Preachers, containing 
biographical and descriptive matter, anecdotes, &c. 4. 
Religions and Literary Intelligence, and Essays on sub- 
jects of interest to Southern Methodists, will euhance the 
value of the work. 5. The whole volume is completed 
in twelve numbers, each forming 32 octavo pages and 
neatly covered. The Second Volume will begin with the 
July Number. The work is recommended by the Bishops, 
all the Periodicals, and eight of the Conferences of the 
Church. Terms: Only $l a year! But invariably in ad- 
vance. We must not be requested to deviate from this rule. 
es mre yr ign for $5. All remittances must be 
‘ost- pai t-paid, 
“i CHARLES F. DEEMS, 
Newbern, N.C. 


WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


April, 1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. 


Engraved on Steel by H. S. Sapp, from an Original Picture 
by T. H. Marreson, painted expressly for the Publisher. 
Size of the Plate gf £8 inches, printed on 
Fine Paper, by 33 inches. 


A Descriptive Key will accompany each 
Impression. 
Subscriptions respectfully solicited. Copies will be fur- 


— in hat order they are et age for, as fast as they 
printed, great care and ti in isit - 
duce fine imgnedione. sea ere ee 
Proofs, $3 each.—The first 100 Proofs, printed on India 
Paper, $5 each. 
Just Published by 
my5 uf 
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JOHN NEALE, 
56 Carmine street, New York. 


R CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 
« has established himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 6t Wall street. 
rofessional matters intrusted to his care will be 
Promptly attended to. 
vibes for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
illas, Cot and Ornamenta! Buildings of every kind. 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
r provements of arrangement and construction, prepared 
mw ee mail, with working detailed Drawings, 
Pecifications, and explicit directions for the execution of 


the work whe . 
ence are not ~ tee geo of a personal superintend 
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JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, | 


HAS NOW READY: 
No. I. 


[n 12mo., uniform with “Dombey & Son,” ete., now 
issued from the early sheets of the London Edition. 


CHAS. DICKENS’ NEW WORK, 
THE COPPERFIELD SURVEY | 
OF THE 
WORLD AS IT ROLLED. 


The Personal History, Adventures, Experience, 
and Observations of 

DAVID COPPERFIELD—THE YOUNGER, | 
Of Blunderstone Rookery 

{which he never meant to be published on any account.) | 

THE AUTHORIZED EDITION. 

Illustrated with two fine wood cuts, designed by H. K. | 

Browne, and engraved in the finest style. 


Price 124 cents. my1]9 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
FOR 
Juvenile Choirs, Floral, and other Concerts; | 
Common Schools, &c. 


JUVENILE ORATORIOS ; 


COMPRISING 
The Festival of the Rose, the Indian Summer, | 
and the Children of Jerusalem. | 


By J. C. Jounson, | 
Conductor of the Original Floral Concerts. 


HE Oratorios or Cantatas contained in this work, 
have each been performed, under the direction of the | 
Author, before audiences sufficiently numerous to fill, 
several times, the largest hall in Boston, where they have | 
been received with great favor. Most of the songs are now 
for the first time published, and contain many fine melo- 
dies from the great masters, simplified, arranged in an at- 
tractive form, and adapted to appropriate words. Care 
has been taken not to insert one, which has not been 
tried and proved to be pleasing. 





] 


} 





TO TEACHERS. 

The Songs which, performed in a certain order, make 
the Oratorios, form of themselves a Collection for use in 
Common Schools, inferior to none that have appeared; 
and they are respectfully reconmended to all who give 
instruction in Schools or Seminaries 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., 
my 12 5t No. 16 Water Street, Boston. 








Books in Press. 
By JOHN BARTLETT, 


BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


STEWART’S ACTIVE AND MORAL 
POWERS OF MAN. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, 


By JAMES WALKER, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, &c. 





A TRANSLATION OF 


PROMETHEUS AND AGAMEMNON. 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esq. 


THE BOTHIE OF TOPER-NA- 
FUOSICH 


By ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 
my123¢t 





A LETTER 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


JOHN FOSTER 
To a Young Minister, on the Duration of 
uture Punishment : 
With an Introduction and Notes, consisting chiefly of 
Extracts from Orthodox Writers, and an 
Earnest Appeal to the American Tract Society 
in regard to the Character of its Publications. 
The above will be ready the first of next week. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
Boston, May 5th, 1849. my !2 4t. 























Recently Published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN. 


BOSTON. 
REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY ; 


Or, True Liberty ; as exhibited in the Life, Precepts, and 
Early Disciples of the Great Redeemer. 


By E. L. MAGOON, 
Author of “ Orators of the American Revolution,” &c. 


12mo. Price $1 25. 
PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; 


Or, Lllustrations of Practical Godliness, drawn from the 
- Book of Wisdom. 


By FEF. L. MAGOON, 
i2mo. Price 90 cts. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
Sermons delivered in Brown University. 
By FRANCIS WAYLAND. 
2d thousand. Price $1. 


MAN PRIMEVAL; 


Or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the 
Human Being. 
By JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 


With a fine Portrait of the Author. 12mo. Price $1 235. 


THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH; 
Contributions to Theological Science. 
By JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 
Second thousand. 12mo. Price 75 cts. 


THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. 
By JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 
Third thousaud. 18mo. Price 50 cts. 


THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. 
By ERNEST SARTORIUS, D.D. 
Translated from the German, by O. 8S. Stearns. 
mo. Price 42 cts. 


SACRED RHETORIC ; 
Or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons. 
By HENRY J. RIPLEY, Prof. in Newt. Theol. Inst. 
To which are added 
Ware’s Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 
12mo. Price 75 cts. 


THE EARTH AND MAN; 
Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, considered 
in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
,By ARNOJ.D GUYOT, Prof. Phys. Geography and 
History, Neuchatel. 
Translated from the French, by Prof. C. C. Feiton. 
my 12 3t With Ilustrations. 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE, 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 
COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engravings, 
English, French, and German, line, (mezzotint, and 
stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, com- 
prising the works of the old and modern masters, in store 
or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Siationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts 
promptly attended to. 

Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. C17 tf 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 
Bs to inform Publishers, Printers, ete., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-rate manner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 


86 Broadway, N. Y., 
d9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 Barclay st., Astor House. 

HAS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 


EXCELLENT BOOKS. 


SCHULZE (E.)—Gothisches Glossar, mit einer Vorrede 
von Jacob Grimm. Magdeburg, 1848, half russia bind- 
ing, $7 50. 

WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl. 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 


Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms.- 
Half calf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. > 


KOERIGSFELD, Iateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 
dem Mittelalter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schle- 
gel. Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 50. 


MAGER, die Philosophie der Wissenschaften als Propi- 
—— und Hodegetik. Zirich, 1846, 2 vols. paper cover, 
$4 25. 





FURST (DR. J.)—Bibliotheca judaica, bibliographisches 
Handbuch der gesammten Judischen Literatur uod 
Schriften tiber Juden und Judentham. Leipzig, 1849, 
paper cover, $3 50. 


THOLUCK (A.)—Disputatio christologica. Halle, 1848. 
31 cts. 


PALMER.—Evangelische Casualreden. Stuttgart, 1848, 2 
vols. half calf, $4 75. 


NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
der christlichen Kirche durch die Aposte!l. 2 vuls. half 
rd ae beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 
$4 25. 

ZSCHOKKE, Stunden der Andacht zur Beférderung 
wahren Christenthums und hauslicher Gottesverehrung, 
Aarau, 1846, 26th edition, 8 vols. whole morocco, gilt 
edge, $9. 

(The same title as above) 25th edition, 2 vols. large 

8vo. whole morocco, gi't edge, $5. 


BURMEISTER Geschichte der aeons. Eine Darstel- 
rd 


lung des Entwicklungsganges der Erde und ihre Bewoh- 
ner. Leipzig, 1848, 3d ed. paper cover, $3 25. 
KIEPERT Aus von Hellas, $7 50. (This is the best his- 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 
graved maps.) 
Bibel-Atias nach den neuesten und besten Hiilfs- 
quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. my 19 tf 











A. M. MERWIN, Avcrtioneer. 


BY BANGS, PLATT & CO., 


Store, 204 Broadway. 
3" Particular attention to the sale of Private Libraries, 
for which their rooms, arrangements, and experience, 
afford the most ample facilities. 


> Cash advances when desired. 


TUESDAY, May 22d, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS: 


PARCEL SALE, of a very extensive and choice col- 
lection of 


English Books; 


Embracing a great variety, in quantities to suit the 
wants of the Trade, of the most popular and desirable 
blications of many of the leading Publishing houses of 
don, Edinburgh, Leipsic, &c. é&c., all in good condition 
and many elegantly bound. 
em these will be offered also, valuable consignments 


American Publications, 


Including Standard Medical, School, and Classical Books, 
and general Miscellaneous Literature. 


Catalogues are now ready. 


COOLEY & KEESE, 


Friday and Saturday Evenings, 


May 18th and 19th, 
At 7 o'clock, at their Auction Room. 


Continuation of the Sale of the LIBRARY of Mr. Cuas. 
De La Forest, late Consul General of France. 


TS whole remaining Collection of the Private Library 
be to Mr. Charles De La Forest, consisting of 
Books, fine specimens of early Printing, 
and a large number of Books in Latin, 
French, Greek, Eopiieh, and Italian Languages, on the 
Arts and eg atural History ; fine old Missals, &c., 
together with a most superb Collection of elegantly Illus- 
trated Works. my19 It 
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NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 
CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Will shortly publish the following :— 


lL 
THE NEW TIMON, 


A ROMANCE OF LONDON, 
By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Third American from the 4th London edition. 
Extract from the Preface. 


“ The motives that induced me to publish anonymously 
the first portion of * Arthur’ as well as the * New Timon,’ 
are easily enough to be recognised. An author who hus 
been some time before the public, feels in undertaking 
some new attempt in his vocation, as if released from an 
indescribable restraint, when he pre resolves to hazard 
his experiment as that of one utterly unknown. That de- 
termination gives at once and zest to his labors 
in the hours of composition, and on the anxious eve of 
publication, restores to him much of the interest and plea- 
surable excitement that charmed his earliest delusions. 

“ Jan, 1849. E. BULWER LYTTON.” 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 


In all its branches, from the Diegine or Inon Ore AND 
Coat, to the making of Charcoal and Coke ; Build- 
ing and Arranging of 


Blast Furnaces by Charcoal, Anthracite & Coal. 


The conversion of Crude Iron into wrought Iron by 
Cuarcoal, ANTHRACITE, AND Stone Coat. 


With 150 fine Engravings on wood. 
By FREDERICK OVERMAN, Minine Enoinerr. 
1. 
VOL. VIL OF 
THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE CONSU- 
LATE AND EMPIRE. 
With Notes and Additions, 


Iv. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
QUEEN OF FRANCE. 
By MADAM COMPAN. 
(Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine.’’) 
2 vols. 12mo. cloth, extra gilt. 


Vv. 

WOODLAND ADVENTURES OF FRANK 
FORESTER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
COMPRISING 
THE DEER-STALKERS ; 

A Tale of Circumstantial Evidence. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


vi. 
MEMOIRS OF ANNE BOLEYN, 
QUEEN OF HENRY VIII. 
By Miss BENGER. 
Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine.” 
LIFE OF 
MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
By G. H. LEWES. 
Complete in one Vol. cloth gilt. Price $1. 
vil. 
SOUTHEY’S MISCELLANIES, ESSAYS, 


AND CRITICAL WRITINGS. 
Uniform with “Macaulay’s Miscellanies,” ‘ Carlyle’s 
Miscellanies,” &c. 


Complete in one vol. 8vo. 


1x. 
LIVES OF THE BONAPARTES; 
INCLUDING THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 
By B. P. POOR, Esq. 
Author of “The Rise and Fall of Louis Philippe.” 


SECRET ‘MEMOIRS 
or THE 
ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE. 


From the Journal, Letters, and Conversations of the 
Princess Lampatie. 


By A LADY OF RANK 
In the Confidential Service of that unfortunate Princess. 
With a Portrait of Princess Lamballe. 
(Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine.”’) 


x1. 
PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY. 
By SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 


In one vol. 12mo. cloth. my5 tf 





[May 19, 
LS 
A COMPLETE TEXT BOOK 





Chemical Analysis, 


QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE 
By HENRY M. NOAD, 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St. George's Hospital, &e., ge. 
With Additions and I!ustrations 
By CAMPBELL MORPIT, 
Practical and Analytic Chemist. In] vol.j 
Extract from the Preface. 


This work was prepared by the Author as one of a 
series of Chemical Treatises for the “ London Library of 
Useful Knowledge.” The care and fidelity with which 
he performed his laborious task left little more to be done 
by the Editor than to mnke such additions as are cajjoq 
for by the latest investigations in Chemical Analysis. 
These have been supplied, and the work is now presented 
asacomplete manual, both of Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive Analysis in organic and inorganic Chemistry, in a\| 
their details. 


Price in cloth, $2 ; in sheep, $2 25. 


A DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SCIENCE—Biography, 
Bibliography, and Medical Terminology. By Chapin 
A. Harris, M.D., D.DS., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Dental Surgery in the Baltimore College 
of Dental Sarzery, author of the “ Principles and Prac- 
tice of Dental Surgery,’’ &c. 


In one vol. royal octavo. 





Recently Published. 


MORFIT’S CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
Manipulations, with 423 Illustrations. Price in cloth, 
$2 ; in sheep, $2 25. 


PROF. SIMPSON ON THE USE OF ETHER AND 
Chlorofurm in Surgery, Midwifery, &c. Price $1 25 
BULL ON THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 

Children in Health and Disease. Price 75cts. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 


my19 tf PHILADELPHIA. 





Electricity. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Elements of Chemistry and 
Electricity. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
Designed for Schools and Academies. 
Part I. Embraces Curmtstry, with practical experiments. 
Numerous Iilustrations. By B. D. Reid, M.D., F.R.SE. 
Part If. Contains a complete Treatise upon Evecraictty. 
By Alexander Bain. The whole forming the fourth vo- 


lume of Chambers’s Educational Course. Edited by D. 
M. Reed, M.D., LL.D. 


Elements of Geology. 


By DAVID PAGE. 

This work has been prepared with great care, and is re- 
garded to be the best treatise for schools that has been pub- 
lished. It forms the Seventh Volume of Chambers's Edu- 
cational Course. Edited by Dr. Reese. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
51 Joho street. 


gRECA MAJORA. 


The Sabscribers would call the attention of Classical 
‘Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greca Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
fhe following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xe I Pilato, Aristo- 
tle, 

Pol 


my19 tf 





, Lysias, Isocrates, 
ionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theopbrastus, 


| rene Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Euripides, Theveritus, Bion, Mos 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 
wae HUNT & SON, 


Publisher and Bookseller, 
44 North Fourth st., Philad. 














No. 120.] 
Macaulay’s History of England. 


Volumes 1 and 2. 
Boston “ Library Edition,” 


HE SUBSCRIBERS have the above work, now 
ready, printed on fine paper ahd good type, in styles 

as follows, Viz. ‘— 
Octavo edition, bound in cloth, <4 


Duodecimo, “ halfeloth, + 50 “ 


“ “ papercovers, 37} we 
the above, received first, will be answered 
= be ene ~ in the order they are received. ’ 
The Third Volume will be published as soon as receiv- 
ed from England. PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 


Boston, May 5, 1849. my!2 4t 


GREAT NOVELTY! 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 


the friends of the Fine Arts, that they will 
— woiiob, May Ist, a beautiful Statuetie of 
Powrrs’s 


“GREEK SLAVE,” 


°xpressly executed on a larger scale than the English copy, 
by the celebrated sculptor GARBESELLE. 
This Statuette will be cast in Bronze, Porcelain, and 
Plaster. The various prices will be made public in a few 
weeks, When Subscriptions will be received. 


75 cts. per vol. 
624 . 








To be also Ready, May \st, 
“A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA.” 


TAKEN FROM THE PAGODA. 
Executed in Paris, after the Original Picture, by 
R. de Troprianp, Esq. 

Price of each copy, richly colured, $3. 


The subscribers respectfally call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful , on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 
Artists. 


ml7 tf 











BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto. 

{n neat, plain binding, ie 
In Turkey morocco, extra, giltedges, . “ Gto 12 
“ ” with splendid Plates, * Wto 15 

“: Bevelled side, gilt clasps and Ilumi- 
nations, . . ° ° ° “ 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plainbinding . . . from $3 to $ 5 
In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . ° et 5 to 2 
* ” ~ splendid Steel Engrav- : ia 
“ clasps, &c. with plates and Illumina- . 


tions, . ‘ Sto 2% 
In rich veivet, with richly gilt ornaments, to 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
Inneat, plain binding, . . . from175to2 50 
ia Tay mene aioe: ‘ 250 105 00 

* - a tepenane 


gra’ iat Ate 
“clasps, &c. with Plates and Illu- 


4 mination, . . 10 00 to 12 00 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 


12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 

Inneat plainbinding . 3... 
* Imitation, gilt ahr a ge 
“Turkey,superexira =... 1 
& “ with clasps . 2 

“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments ° 3 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo with large 
ve 


type, and steel plates. 
Inneat, plainbinding . . . 50 cents to 1 00 
“ roan, imitation gihedge 1 00 7 to 1 50 
“Turkey,superextra . . . 150 “ to200 
i WV ~ giltclasps . 250 “ to 3 50 
Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments 300 “ to 700 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
miltf Philadelphia. 
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A. MORRIS, 
Richmond, 
PUBLISHER AND” BOOKSELLER, 
Publishes the following valuable Books : 


Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the 
Virginia Reports. 2 vuls. 8vo, 


Tate’sAmerican Form Book. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Joynes on the Statute of Limitations. 1 
vol. 8vo. 


Call’s Reports.—Reports of Cases argued 


and decided in the Court of Appeuls of Virginia. By 
Daniel Call. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 


The Statutes at large of Virginia. New 


Series, from October session, 1792, to December ses- 
sion, 1806, inclusive, in 3 vols. 


Supplement to the Revised Code of the 
Laws of Virginia, being a Collection of all the Acts 
of the General Assembly, of a public and permanent 
nature, passed since the year 1819, with a General 
Index, to which are prefixed the Acts organizing a 
Convention, the Declaration of Rights, and the 
amended Constitution of Virginia. 


Tucker on Pleading. —The Principles of 


Pleading. By B. Tucker, Professor of Law in the 
University of William and Mary. 


Robinson’s Forms—Forms adapted to 


the Practice in Virginia. By Conway Robinson. Vol. 
1, containing Forms in the Courts of Law in Civil 
Cases. 


Robinson’s Practice.—The Practice in 
the Courts of Law and Equity in Virginia. By 
Conway Robinson, Vol. 3—Volumes 1 and 2 out 
of print. 

Modern Probate of Wills ; containing an 
Analysis of the Modern Law of Probate in England 
andAmerica, with numerous references tothe English 


and American Cases, and copious extracts from the 
leading cases, 


Tucker on the Science of Government.— | 


A Series of Lectures, intended to prepare the Student 
for the Study of the Constitution of the United States 
By Beverly Tucker. 


Burke’s Latin Grammar.—The Rudi- 
ments of Latin Grammar, founded on the Definitions 
and Rules of Thomas Ruddiman; to which is An- 
nexed a complete System of Prosody. By William 
Burke, Principal of the Richmond Academy. 


Dew’s Lectures.—Lectures on the Re- 
strictive System, delivered to the Senior Political 
Class of William and Mary. By Thomas R. Dew, 
Professor of History, Metaphysics, and Political 
Law. 


Howison’s History of Virginia. 
8vo. 

Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs. By Elder Andrew Broaddus. 
1 vol. 32mo. 

Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs; with 
an Appendix of choice Hymns. Compiled, by the 
Recommendation of the Dover Association, by An- 
drew Broaddus. 

Crozet’s Arithmetic.—An Arithmetic for 
Colleges and Schools. By Claudius Crozet, Principal 
of the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of 


Virginia, and formerly Professor of Engineering at 
West Point. 


2 vols. 


Crozet’s New Map of Virginia, Pocket- 
my5 It 


Book form, and on Rollers. 








THE LIFE OF JESUS, Criticatty Examinen. By Dr- 
David Friedrich Strauss. 3 vols. 8vo. £1 16s. cloth. 
“The extraordinary merit of this book... . Strauss’s 
dialectic dexterity, his forensic coolness, the even polish 
of his style, present him to us as the accomplished 
pleader, too completely master of his work to feel the 
temptation to unfair advantage or unseemly temper... . 
We can testify that the translator has achieved a very 
tough work with remarkable spirit und fidelity. The 
author, though indeed a good writer, could hardly have 
spoken better had his country and language been Eng- 
lish. The work has evidently fallen into the hands of 
one who has not only effective command of both lan- 
guages, but a familiarity with the subject-matter of theo- 
logical criticism, and an initiation into its technicul 
phraseology.” — Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Re- 
iew, 


view, ‘ 

THE EDUCATION OF TASTE. A Series of Lectures. 
By William Maccall. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By William Maccal!. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. By William 
Maccall. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“It is a book worthy of perusal. Even those who 
can find no sympathy with its philosophy, wil! derive 
pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite 
touches of feeling, and the many pictures of beauty 
which mark its es.”” 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN 
Paul, Novalis, Goethe, Uhland, Ruckert, and from the 
French of Mickiewicz, an eminent Polish poet. By 
Henry Reeve, Esq., and John Edward Taylor. 12mo. 
elegantly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

| HONOR, or, the Story of the brave Caspar and the fair 

Annerl By Clemens Brentano. With an Introduction 
anda Biographical Notice of the Author, by T. W. 

Appel. Translated from the German. Fep. 8vo. gilt 

| edges. 2s. 6d. 

| THE DRAMAS OF IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, AND 

| Torqvato Tasso, of Goethe: and the Matp or Or- 

| Leans, of Schiller. Translated (omitting some pas- 
sages), With Introductory Remarks, by Anna Swanwick. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

THE ROMAN CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY. 
By E. Quinet, of the College of France. Translated 
from the French Third Edition (with the Author's ap- 
probation), by ©. Cocks, B.L. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE'’S DRAMATIC ART, and his Relation to 
Calderon and Goethe. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Hermann Ulricl. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 
[. Sketch of the History of the English Drama before 
Shakspeare. R. Green and Marlowe. 

Il. S hakspeare’s Life and Times. 
| JUL. Shakspeare’s Dramatic Style, and Poetic View of the 
World and Things. 
| IV. Criticism of Shakspeare’s Plays. 
| V. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare of doubtful Authority. 
| VI. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to Shakspeare. 
|THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. An Oration on the Re- 
| lation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from 
| the German of F. W. J. von Schelling. By A. Johnson. 
| Post 8vo. ts. paper cover; Is. 6d. cloth. 

|THE WORSHIP OF GENIUS, AND THE DISTINC- 

| tive Character or Essence of Christianity: an Essay 

relative to Modern Speculations and the Present State of 

Opinion. By Professor C. Ullmann. ‘Translated from 

the German by Lucy Sanford. The two works in 1 vol. 

| post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE POPULAR WORKS OF JOHANN GOTTLIEB 
| Fichte. With a Memoir of the Author, by William 

Smith. Vol. L. containing—1. Memoir of Fichte. 2. 

The Vocation of the Scholar. 3. The Nature of the 

Scholar. 4. The Vocation of Man. Post 8vo. cloth 

| boards, price 12s. 

*,* Either of these works can be had separately, 

| bound in cloth. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE, 
translated by William Smith. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 


price 7s. 

HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARC:'Y, from the 
Administration of Samuel to the Babylonisi: Captivity. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE, being that of Albert 
Durer. For Devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent 
Maidens, as well as for the Profit and Instruction of all 
Christendom, given to the light. Translated from the 
German of Leopold Schefer. By Mrs. J. R. Stodart. 1 
vol. fep. 8vo ornamental binding, 6s. 

ITALY, PAST AND PRESENT ; or, General Views of 
its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. By 
L. Mariotti. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, £1 1s. 

“ This is an exceedingly seasonable, intelligent, and 
interesting work.”— Daily News. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Government. A Series of Essays, selected from the 
Works of M. de Sismondi. With an Histurical Notice 
of his Life and Writings, by M. Mignet. Translated 
from the French, and illustrated by Extracts from an un- 
published Memoir, and from M. de "s Private 
Journals and Letters. To which is added a List of his 
Works, and a Preliminary Essay by the Translator- 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 
Written by Himself. With Portions of his Correspond- 
ence. Edited by John Hamilton Thom. Three vois. 
post 8vo. £) 4s. cloth. 


LONDON: 
Published by JOHN CHAPMAN, 142 Strand. and sold 
G. P. PUTNAM, New York; J. PENINGTON, 
Philadelphia ; and JAS. MUNROE & Co., Boston. 
da lam6m 
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NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE 


By G@. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 





Burnet (John).—Practical Essays on various 
f the Fine Arts. Plates, t 8vo, cloth, 
on f pos" Lond. 1848. 


Hunt (Leigh).—A Book for a Corner; or, 
Selections in Prose and Verse, from Authors the best 
suited to that Mode of Enjoyment. Plates, 2 vols. 
16mo. cloth, $3 50. Lond. 1849. 


Forster (John).—The Life and Adventures of 
Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography in Four Books. Plates, 
8vo. cloth gilt, $6. Lond. 1848. 


Hobbes (James K.)—The Picture Collector’s 
Manual, adapted to the Professional Man and the Ama- 
teur; being a Dictionary of Painters: together with an 
Alphabetical Arrangement of the Scholars, and a Clas- 
sification of Subjects. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $8 50. 

Lond. 1849. 


A Supplement to the London Catalogue of 
Books, 1246-19—for the edition date, 1841—with a Clas- 
sified Index. 8vo. cloth, $2 75. 


Haddock’s (J. W.) Somnolism and Psycheism ; 
otherwise Vital Magnetisin or Mesmerism, considered 
Physiologically and Philosophically. Pep. 8vo. 37 cts. 

Lond. 1849. 


Steven (William).—History of the High 
School of Edinburgh. 12mo. cloth, $2 50. 
Lond. 1849. 


Keith (Sir Robert M.)—Memoirs and Corres- 
pondence of; with a Memoir of Queen Carolina Ma- 
tilda of Denmark, and an Account of the Revolution in 
1772. Edited by Mrs.G. Smyth. Portrait, 2 vols. post 
8vo. cloth, $7 50. Lond. 1849. 


Lee (Samuel).—An Inquiry into the Nature, 
Progress, and End of Prophecy: in Three Books. I.— 
On the Covenants. I1.—An Exposition of the Visions 
of the Prophet Daniel. I11.—An Exposition of the 
Revelation of St.John. With Preface and Introduction 
8vo. cloth, $4. Cambridge, 1849. 


Critchet (George) —Lectures on the Causes 


and Treatment of Ulcers of the Lower Extremity. &vo. 
cloth, $1 50. Lond, 1849. 


Smee (Alfred).—Elements of Electro-Biology, 
or the Voltaic Mechanism of Man; of Electro-Patho. 
logy, especially of the Nervous System ; and of Electro- 
Therapeutics. Numerous Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 
cloth, $3 25. Lond. 1849. 

Franks (A. W.)—A_ Book of Ornamental 
Glazing Quarries, collected and arranged from Ancient 
Examples. Colored Plates, 8vo. Lond. 1849. 

St. John (Charles).—Tour in Sutherland- 
shire, with Extracts from the Field Book of a Natural- 
ist. Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo. $5 50, Lond. 1849. 

MacFarlane (Charles).—Glanee at Revolu- 
tionized Italy; a Visit to Messina, &c. 2 vols. &vo. 
cloth, $5 75. Lond. 1849. 

Lewes (G. H.)—Life of Maximilian Ro- 
bespierre, with extracts from his unpublished Corres- 
pondence. Post 8vo. cloth, $2 50. Lond. 1849. 

Law (H.)—Rudiments of Civil Engineering, 
fur the use of Beginners. 63 cts. (Wenle’s Series). 

Lond. 1849. 

Heather (J. F.)—Treatise on Mathematical 

Instruments. Illustrations, 37 cts. (Weate’s Series). 
Lond. 1849. 

Handbook of Water Colors.—A brief Trea- 
tise on their qualities and effects when employed in 
painting = I2mo. 37 cts. Lond. 1849, 

Jerrold (Douglas)—Man made of Money. 
Illustrated with 12 plates on steel from designs by J. 
Leach. Post 8vo.cloth, $2. Lond, 1849 





Maitland (T. R.)—Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with the Reformation in England. &vo. cloth, 
Lond. 1849. 








Olshausen (H.)—Commentary on the Epistle 
of Paul to the Romans. 8vo. cloth, $325. Edinb. 1849. 


Pellatt (Apsley).—Curiosities of Glass- 
making ; with Details of the Processes and Productions 
of Ancient and Modern Oranmented Glass Manufacture. 
Plates, small 4to. $3 50. Lond. 1849. 


Walpole (Horace) —Aneedotes of Painting 
in England, with some Account of the Principal Artists, 
and Incidental Notes on the Arts. Also, a Cutalogue of 
Engravers who have been born or resided in England, 
Collected by the late George Virtue, digested and | a 
lished from his original MSS. With Additions by Rev. 
J. Delancey. New edition, revised, &c.. by R. N. 
Woruum. Plates. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, $11 50. Lund 1849. 

Lewis (G. C.)—An Essay on the Influence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion. 8&vo. $3. Lond. 1849. 

Bryan (Michael).—Biographical and Critical 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, from the Revival 
of the Art under Cimabue, the alleged Discovery of En- 
graving by Finiguerra, to the present time, with the 
Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks, used by each En- 
graver. New edition, revised, enlarged, and continued ; 
comprising above 1000 additional Memoirs, and jarge 
accessories to the Lists of Pictures and Engravings. 


Also new plates of Ciphers and Monograms. By Geo. 
Stanley. Imp. 8vo. cloth. $11. Lond. 1849. 


Martineau (Harriet) —The History of Eng- 
land during the thirty years’ Peace, 1814-1846. Plates. 
Being the Continuxtion of Knight's Pictorial History. 
Vol. 1, lmperial 8vo. $7. Lond., ‘ 

Phillips (Sir Thomas).—Wales: The Lan- 
guage, Social Condition, Moral Character, and Religious 
Opinions of the People, considered in their Relation to 
Education ; with sowe account of the provision made for 
Education in other parts of the Kingdom. 8vo. cloth. 

Lond., 1849. 

Adalbert (Prince of Prussia.)—Travels of, in 
the South of Europe and in Brazil, with a Voyage up 
the Amazon and the Xingu. ‘Translated by Sir R. H. 
Schombirgk and J. G. Taylor. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo., 
cloth, $7 Su. Lond., 1849. 

Sirr (Henry Charles).—China and the Chinese: 
their Religion, Character, Customs, and Manufactures ; 
the Evils arising from the Opium Trade; with a Glance 
at our Religious, Moral, Political, and Commercial In 
tercourse with the country. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
$7 SW. d.,1 

Purdie (Thomas).—Form and Sound: Can 
their Beauty be dependent on the same Physical Laws? 
Plates. 8vo. cloth, $2 25. Edinburgh, 1849. 


Gliddon (G. K.)—Otia Mgyptiaca. Dis- 


courses on Egyptian Archeology and Hieroglyphical 
Discoveries. Sve. cloth, $2 25 Lond., 1849. 


Willis (Rev. K.)—The Architectural History 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 


Plates. 8vo. cloth. Lend , 1849. 
Schmitz (L.)—Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage. 12imo. cloth, $1. Edinburgh, 1849. 


Clement Lorimer ; or, The Book with the Iron 
Clasps: A Romance by Angus 8B. Beach. Iilustrated by 
George Cruikshank. Post 8vo. cloth. Lond., 1849. 


Adamson (Rev. J. L.)—Scripture Metaphors. 
8vo. cloth. Edinburgh, 1849. 
Steinitz (Francis).—The Ship : its Origin and 
Progress; being a General History from its first Inven- 
tion to the latest Imnprovements; forming « complete 
Account of the Naval Events of the Ancients, Middie 
Ages, and other Modern Epochs to the close of 1848— 
including the state of the Navies of all Nations, 
Episodes and Lines of Shipping, Discoveries, Coloniza- 
tion, and Commerce; with an Appendix, containing a 
concise description of every kind of vessel. 24 Plates, 
representing ships of all kinds and times—ten of colored 
Piags, &c. &c. 4to, half mor., $16. Lond., 1849. 





Le Petit Robinson de Paris, 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
Trade tothe above charming French Javenile, which | 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly | 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- | 

tremely popular in France, having 

many editions in a very short fe 
He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples | 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is aes | 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers | 
who have used it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding | 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, | 

my!2 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


through a great 


American State Papers and 
Niles’ Register. 


HE SUBSCRIBER will give full sets of Niles’ Week- 
ly Register and Continuation, waking in all 75 vols. 
half vound with Russia backs and corners, for sets of the 
Awerican State Papers in 21 vols. Also ten dollars, in 
cash, for the 7 vols. of Diplomatic Correspondence, 1783 to 
1789, bound. 
GEORGE TEMPLEMAN, 


m2 3t Bookseller, Washington. 
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en ee ee 
GREAT NATIONAL Work. 


VIEWS 


OF THE 
MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY 
or THE 


United States of America, 
Drawn from Nature by A. Kollner. 
EXECUTED IN PARIS BY 


JUST PUBLISHED! ! 
Nos. 2 and 3, 


Containing the following interesting Views - 
GENERAL VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA. 


DERoy, 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, Do. 
GIRARD COLLEGE, Do. 
LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, Do. 
STATE HOUSE, Do. 


U.8. CUSTOM HOUSE, Do. 
FAIRMOUNT WATERWORKS, Do. 

RESIDENCE OF WASHINGTON, MOUNT VERNON 
TOMB OF WASHINGTON, Do. 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
THE RAPIDS—NIAGARA FALLS. 

In presenting such a work to the public, the Publishers 
beg leave confidently to state that it will be found far sy- 
perior to any publication of a similar nature that has here- 
tofore been offered either in this country or abroad. The 
views will be faithful transcripts of actual scenes in the 
most interesting portions of the country. Comprising 

ITS CITIES, MONUMENTS, RIVERS, LAKES, 
AWD WATERING PLACES. 

The work is published in a style of the utmost lurury 
and elegance, and equals in every respect the superbly 
illustrated publications of the London and Paris presses, 

It will be issued in Numbers containing six plates each, 
printed on tinted paper, small folio size, or colored in the 
most beautifal styles in Paris after the original drawings. 
For each Number of 6 plates, on tinted paper, $2 
For each number of 6 plates, colored after the 

original drawings, $5. 

Booksellers and Printsellers throughout the United 
States, will please forward their orders to 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO, 
my19 tf 


A. M. MERWIN, Avctionerr. 


BY BANGS, PLATT & CO, 


Store, 204 Broadway. 
> Particular attention given to the Sale of 
Private Libraries, for which their location, rooms, 
and engagements, afford the most ample facilities 
on the most moderate terms. 
Cash advances when desired. 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 
The following valuable 


STEREOTYPE PLATES. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, with Notes 
by Jardine, and Synopsis of American Birds. By T. M 
Brewer. Crown 8vo. 746 pages. 

HEAVENS.  Engravings and 


WONDERS OF THE 
Maps. 4to. . 
FESSENDEN’S COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL 

Economist. 
FESSENDENS NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 
DUCHATELET’S PROSTITUTION IN PARIS. 
MANHOOD ; Cause of its Premature Decline, with 
Directions for its perfect restoration. 
MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS OF AGOGDOS. 
SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF COWPER. 2 vols. 
BUCK’S RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. , 
DAY’S VOCAL SCHOOL ; or, Pestalozzian Method of 
Instruction. 


In erder to close a concern these plates will be sold 
cheap, together or separately. 





ALSO 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 


Bohn’s Libraries: 
NEW VOLUMES just received, viz.: 


The Second volume of Brand’s Popular Antiquities 7 
England; the fourth volume of Miller's Philosophy © 
History ; the second volume of Goethe's Works, em 
bracing the remainder of the Autobiography, and bis 
Travels in Switzerland and Italy. 


ALSO—JUST RECEIVED 
A further supply of 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, 
e bd which orders can now be executed. 
my 
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New Work. 


~ Mr. Ingersoll’s 
LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE SECOND WAR BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 


AND 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Declared by Act of Congress, the 18th of June, 1812, and concluded by Peace, the 15th of 
February, 1815. 


By CHARLES J. INGERSOLL. 


(EMBRACING THE EVENTS OF 1814.) 
In 8vo., 318 large pages, double columns. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s position as a member of Congress during the war of 1812, and for many years since, has afforded him 
unusual opportunities for the collection of information, from all sources, foreign and domestic, public and private. Of 
these advantages he has availed himself, and the result isan immense amount of curious and interesting matter 
which now sees the light for the first time, and elucidates many hitherto doubtful points respecting the men and mea- 
sures of that period. The volume is not confined to the mere details of the naval and military conflicts, but treats 

rticularly of the legislative action, political movements, and causes and consequences of the struggle, together with 
sketches of the prominent actors. Among other matters will be found a chapter on the Bank of the United States 
from its charter to its winding up, with a plan of a bank from General Jackson. 

To secure an extensive circulation, the price has been put at one dollar. The work being done up in paper, can be 
sent by mail on a remittance to the publishers. 


JUST ISSUED. 
TECHNOLOGY; 


Or, Chemistry Applied to the Arts and to Manufactures. 
By F. KNAPP, 
Professor at the University of Giessen. 
EDITED, WITH NUMEROUS NOTES AND ADDITIONS, 


By Dr. EDMUND RONALDS anv Dr. THOMAS RICHARDSON. 
First American Edition, with Notes and Additions, 
By Pror. WALTER R. JOHNSTON, 
Volume II., handsome octavo, with 250 Wood Engravings. 
Voiume I. Lately Issued, with Two Hundred and fourteen Wood Engravings. 


SCHMITZS GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


In one handsome volume, 318 pages, half bound. Price 60 cents. 
This volume is a portion of SCHMITZ & ZUMPT’S Classical Series for the Use of Schools. my19tf 


BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA, 


CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, including reprints and Original Works from 1820 to 1848 
A inclusive, under the Author’s name, the Title of the book, and the Country to which it relates, with the size, 
style of binding, price, and pablisher on the same page. 

The purpose of this Book is to supply Booksellers with a practical Manual of information respecting all books 
printed in this country during the last thirty years; in other words, all American editions now in the market. 
Some few of the more important or curious works printed prior to 1820 are also mentioned. 

The aim has been to make the arrangement such as will give the desired information with as little search as pos- 
sible. The prices are taken from the publishers’ Trade Lists. Of such books as are now scarce, or out of print, and 
which are to be found only in the hands of collectors of second-hand and rare books, the size, publisher, and date of 
publication alone are given, as the present price is regulated by the scarcity or intrinsic value of the work. 

As far as could be ascertained, all reprints from English works are noted by (*), American translations of Foreign 
works by (f), and reprints, having notes or additions by American editors, are indicated by (t). 


For sale by G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


Also for sale by Grigg, Elliot & Co., Thomas Cov perthwait & Co., and J. W. Moore, Philadelphia; and W. D. 
Ticknor & Co., Boston. my19 


Bap —_ LEXICON. “ All young persons should have a standard 
Tt Lexicon having been re-written and greatly en- 


Vy , 
Lexicon having been re-written and greatly DICTIONARY, 
arged and improved by the addition of nearly fifty . . 
per cent. to its contents as originally published. is now one my ee And while you are about it, get the best ; 
of the most ecmplete and accurate Vocabularies of the 
Greek Language ; and is pronounced by competent teach- NOAH WEBSTER’S, 
ers and professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges| Phe great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, save 


—_ in the United States than any other Greek | the amount from off ead back, to put it into your head.” 


— Phrenolog. Journa 
— its excellences are the following :— Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dictionary of the 
9 Ene and methodical arrangement. English language.— London Morning Chronicle. 
scape tborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob-| “This volame must find its way into all our public and 
y words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. good private libraries, for it provides the English student 
= Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the | with u mass of the most valuable information, which he 
Slee being given in terms found in Kent and) wouid in vain seek for Sounere~—f Ldterery Gaz. 
The very large and increasing demand for this work, 
mie — dialectical forms of ano-') a fords the best possible evidence to es publishers thet itis 
: , P " . 
5. Cos nprebensiveness ; it being confined to no particular ro acceptable to the great y. of the American 
: —— authors. Containing three times the amount of matter of any 
uty of mechanical execution and cheupness. other English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any 
This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.— | Abridgment of this work. 
Prof. Felton, i Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
Pi ontaat for Colleges and Schools.— Prof. Robin- | and for sale by all Booksellers. a8 4teow 
cw Yor ce aT cect Semen be: 
Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen. 
—Literary World 


Published 


WILK : 
myl2 5 INS, CARTER & ee ee 79 BKOADWAY, NEW YORK. _n5 











‘*GET THE BEST."’ 

















New Importations. 
By D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 


MARINE STEAM ENGINES FOR THE USE OF 
Naval Officers and Engineers. 8vo. Plates. 

MAYHEW ON THE HORSE’S MOUTH, showing the 
Age by the Teeth. 8vo. 

BOWMAN ON THE EYE. 8vo. 

UNIVERSAL PICTURE GALLERY. 4to. many plates, 

POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 12mo. 

WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES OF PAINTING. 3 vols. 

GAILHABAUD’S ARCHITECTURE. Vol. 3, 4to. 

BRYAN'S DICTIONARY of Painters and Engravers. 
Royal 8vo. 


KEY TO RUTHERFORD’S HUTTON’S MATHEMA- 
tics. &8vo. 

COLLATIONS OF ENGLISH BIBLES. by Dundee. 4to. 

PRACTICAL GUIDE to the Study of the Greek Testa- 
ment. 12mo. 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES* UPON SHAKSPEARE, 
and other Dramatists 2 vols. 12mo. 

MACKERBUTTE’S BEOWULF: an Epic Poem in Eng- 
lish Verse 12mo. 

WORKS, CHRISTIAN, taughtin the Church Service. 2 
vols. 12mo, 

HARE’S PARISH SERMONS. Vol. 2, &vo. 

WILLIS’S HOLY SEPULCHRE. &vo. 

LEWIS ON INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN MAT- 
ters of Opinion. &vo. : 

SUPPLEMENT to London Catalogue of Books for 1846 
and 49. 

PURDIE ON FORM AND SOUND. @vo. 

NIND'S ORATORY; or, Thoughts in Verse. 12mo. 

WORDSWORTH ON THE CHURCH. 12mo. 

VYS E'S MEDITATIONS fiom the Fathers. 2 v. 12mo. 

VERSES FOR HOLY SEASONS. 18mo. 

FRANK’S BOOK of Ornamental Glazing. Col. Plates. 


New Works and New Editions 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 


I. MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND 
History. By William Putz, Principal Tutor at Gym- 
nasium at Dresden. ‘Translated from the German. 
Edited by the Rev. Thos. K. Arnold, M.A. Revised 
and Corrected from the London Edition. 1! vol. 
12mo. $1. (Just Ready.) 


*,* This work supplies a desideratum in Educational 


Literature. ee 
Second Edition. 


Il. A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
Lunguages, indicating the Accentuation of every 
German Word, contoiring several Hundred German 
Synonyms, together with a Classification and Alpha- 
betical List of the Kegular Verbs, and a Dictionary of 
German Abbreviations. Compiled from the Works of 
Hilpert, Flugel, Grieb, Heyse, and others, by G. J. 
Adler, A.M., Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in the Uriversity of the City of New York. 
i vol. large vo. of 1400 pages, strongly bound, $5 00. 

This volume is commended in the highest terms by the 
most eminent scholars, including Profe:sors Beck and Fe}- 
ton of Harvard University ;Prof. Duncan of Randolf Macon 

College. Va.; Prof. Goodwin of Bowdoin College; Prof. 

Robinson of New York, etc., ete. 

111. HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Paris. By Lord Mahon. 
Edited, with Ilustrative Notes (chiefly relating to the 
American Colonies), by Henry Reed, LL.D., of the 
University of Pa. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. 

The Quarterly, Edinburgh, English, and other Reviews, 
have awarded this work the highest praise. 


1V. THE SACRED POLTS OF ENGLAND AND 
America, from Spenser to the Present Time. Ecited 
by Rufus W. Griswold. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. 

V. ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
2 vols 12mvo. 

*,* Although recently published, these two delightful 

volumes are nearly out of print. 

VI. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, from the Fall of 
the Roman Empire to the French Revolution, By 
F. Guizot. ‘Translated from the French, by William 
Hazlitt. A new edition. 4 vols. 12mo. $3 50. 


Lamartine’s les Confidences et 
Raphael in French. 








D. APPLETON & CO. Publish This Day, 
LES CONFIDENCES, par M. De Lamartine. 
RAPHAEL.—PAGES DE LA VINGTIEME ANNEE, par 
M. De Lamartine. 
The two works bound in one vol. 8vo., good type. $1. 


D. A. & Co. have recently published, 
LES CONFIDENCES; or, The Memoirs of | Youth . 
By M. De Lamartine. Translated by Eugene Plunkett. 
1 vol. 12mo. paper cover, 25c. ; cloth 50c. 
“This is the most interesting and attractive of all the 
works of the great poet and statesman.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
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ALDERBROOK. 


MRS. 


JUDSON 


SEVENTH 
To 


S 


es 





EDITION. 


ALDERBROOK;, 


A Collection of Fanny Forester’s Village Sketches, Poems, &c. 


IN 2 VOLS. 12M0., SEVENTH EDITION, WITH FINE PORTRAIT. 
This edition, just published, is a revised issue, and contains much additional matter lately received from the author in Maulmain. 


Notices. 


This is one of those charming books which well deserve a place in every family Library, and which has already won a place in thousands of hearts. The Sketches com. 
prised in these beautiful volumes are so full of grace and tenderness, so pure in their style, and so elevated in their tone, that none can read them without delight and profit. ‘The 


uuthoress of Alderbrook is now a self-denying, zealous missionary of the cross in Asia, and the wife of Dr. Judson.—Southern Li 


Gaz. 


terary 
This is just the book to take the place of those useless novels, nnd floating fictions of the day, that deprave the taste and injure the heart. The young, especially, will fing 


in her writings instr 





good taste.—St John's Albion. 


No one can read the works of this writer without hating vice more, and without increasing admiration of the beauty of virtue. The style is pure, the spirit sweet, and the 
descriptions of hamun character are exquisitely touching and beautiful.— Guide to Holiness. 


For deep pathos, beauty of diction, and 


reader.—Ch. n. 


my 12 2t 


these volumes everywhere display, cannot 


urity of sentiment, Alderbrook is unrivalled by any prose writing in America.—Boston Gazette. 
Here isa book that we can recommend for its intrinsic worth. Send for it, or calland d pene it, and you inay rely that your ——— 
The lively fancy, the cheerful temper, the filial affection, the goodness of heart, whi 

‘atchma 


is well spent.—Ch. Citizen. 
‘ail to win the admiration and love of the 


Published by TICKNOR & COMPANY, 
Corner of Washington and School Streets, BOSTON. 





MACAULAYS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


(BUTLER’S Reprint of Longman & Cos Edition.) . 


FINE EDITION. 


LARGE TYPE. 


(‘* Library style”), marble edges. 


Price One Dollar a Volume, in muslin ; $1 25 in fine sheep 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 


By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


Volumes 1 and 2 already Published. 


I presenting this edition of Macaulay's England to the public, the Publishers beg to remark that the utmost care has been taken to give an accurate reprint of the Edition of 
Messrs. Longman & Co., of London, printed under the supervision of Mr. Macaulay himself. 


The remaining Volumes of this work will be issued uniform with this Edition, as soon after publication in London as possible; and, unless they contain considerable more 


matter than these, will be furnished at the same low price. 


BUTLER’S CHEAP EDITION OF THE SAME WORK. 


The two Volumes bound in one, paper (without alteration or abridgment), 


““ “ td 


“ “ “ 


half muslin binding, ° ° 
fine muslin binding, : ° 


50 cents. 
624 “ 
75 “ 


. . . . 


both of the Editions are ornamented with a capital likeness of the Author (from a Drawing made in 1834), engraved by Inumas, in the finest style of stipple Engraving. 


The immense sale of the above-named Edition, indicates clearly that the public demanded accurate reprints of Macaulay's 


my5 3t 


greatest work. 
KE. H. BUTLER & (0, 


No. 23 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





FRENCH BOOKS.— LIST No. 4. 


EDITIONS ILLUSTREES DES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 


Py 
Ror Locxwoop & Son would invite particular attention to the BEAUTIFUL AND MAGNIFICENT BINDINGS of many of their French Books ; they are new 
even in France, and cannot be equalled in this country. 


LE SAGE.—Gil Blas de Santillane. 1 vol. 
grand in 8o. enrichi de 150 dessins pir Tony Johannot 
MARMONTEL.—Les Incas; 1 vol. petit in-80. 


avec 20 grands dessins. 


MICHELANT.—Faits memorables de l’histoire 
de France, illustrés de 120 tableaux, 1 vol. grand in-80, 


MIGNET.—Histoire de la Révolution frangaise, 
illustrée de 200 vignettes. 1 vol, grand in-80. (Bruax.) 


MOLIERE.—CEuvres complétes ; avec 800 des- 


sins de Tony Johannot. 2 vol. grand in So. 
—— | vol. petit in-80. avec 20 grands dessins, 


NORVINS (pe).—Histoire de Napoléon ; enrichi 
de 12 gravures et 12 portraits sur acier, et d'un grand 
nombre de gravures. 1 beau vol. grand in-8o. 


PATRIA.—La France ancienne et moderne : 
1 fort vol.in 80., contenant 2500 colonnes, et orné de 
400 figures, et de cartes colori¢es. 

Un Million de Faits; aide-mémoire universe! des 
arts, des sciences et des lettres. 1 fort vol. in 12, de 
1,720 colonnes et orné de gravures. 


Catalogues of our French Books will be sent to those who may apply for them. 


my5 tf 





PERRAULT.—Les Contes des Fées; illustrés 
parun grand nombre de gravures et de vignettes sur 
acier coloriées. 1 beau vol. grand in-80. 

Contes du temps passé, ornés de 100 magnifiques 
gravures sur acier. 1 vol. grand in 80. 

PITRE-CHEVALIER.—La Bretagne ancienne 
et moderne, illustrée de 150 gravures, de types et cos- 
tumes bretons. 1 beau vol. grand in-8o. 

Bretagne et Vendée; ouvrage illustrée de 
gravures et vignettes, de types, portraits et de planches 
dwrmoiries. 1 vol. grand in 80 

RACINE (J.)—(CEuvres, ornées de 13 vignettes. 
1 vol. grand in-3o. 

Choisies ; 1 vol. petit in-8o., illustré de 20 


dessins. 

REGNAULT.—Histoire de Napoléon ; 4 vol. in- 
12, avec gravures. 

RENAULT.—Fleurs de Eloquence ; 1 vol in- 
80. avec 2 gravures. 

REYBAUD CL.) —Jértene Paturot ; édition illus- 
trée d’un grand nombre de dessins et de vigne 
Grandeville. 1 vol. grand in-80. ae 





SAINT-HILAIRE.—Histoire de Napoléon, et 


de la grande armée ; ornée de plus de 200 dessins par 
David. 1 vol. grand in-8o. 


SAINTINE.—Picciola ; avee 120 gravures. | 
beau vol. grand in-80. 
SCHMID.—Contes, Ire. série; traduction nov- 
velle. 1 vol. petit in-8o., illustrée de 20 grands dessins. 
2e. série. do. do. 
SEVIGNE (Mme. pr) —Nouveaux choix de Let- 
tres. 1 vol. in-8o., 2 gravures. 
i vol. petit in-80. avec 20 grand dessins. 
VERNET (H.)—Voyage en Orient, illustré de 16 
grands dessins coloriés. 1 trés joli vol. grand in 80. 
VEUILLOT.—Rome et Lorette. 1 vol. in-80., 


“ “ 


Les Pélerinages de Suisse. “ 
—— Les Fra 8 


ngais en Algérie. “ Oa) 
VOLTAIRE.—Siécle de Louis XIV. 1 vol. petit 
in-8o., illustré de 20 grands dessins. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
| American and Foreign 


Booksellers, 
411 BROADWAY. 





